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Unless you’ve played a 1956 Wilson racket, you have no idea what it can do for vour game. 
Bill you can suspect the truth the minute you pick one up. It's in the good feel and c\'cri 
balance. You know inslinctively, with a racket like thi.s, that magic day must come— 


The day you find the champion’s touch 



S^ime courts. Suinc you. /icross the net— the same, more experienced player you've been trying 
these many years to brat. 

But that's u'here the sameness ends, because this day vnidre armed icith your brand new 
JT'ihon racket, hs powerful Strata-Bow frame has pounded out placement after placement, but 
your 


Check the head and slmiilders of your present 
racket. If they .seem at all soft, you’ve been <loing 
your racket’s work anil it's time for a rliange. A 
new Wilson racket often (innble.s your I'peeil. And 
its -Strong, stiff throat provides wislied-for accuracy 
right noic! I’ick onl a I'JoO WiUon racket today — 
wherever quality tennis equipment is sold. If you 
want reassurance. Jack Kramer. Tony Trabert, 
Don Budge. Maureen Connolly. Mary Hardwick 
^ and Alice Marble* have been using ilson for > ears. 



wuw 

The Wilson name is part of the game 

‘Members of Wilson Advisory Staff 
Wilson Sporting Goods Co.,Chicogo. Rosiest notionwide service 
from 32 branch offices. (A subsidiory of Wilson & Co., Inc.) 
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The Cincinnati Redlegs were once a mild, inoffensive, second-division 
ball club. The last time they finished higher than fifth was 1944. But 
this season, propelled by the explosive hitting of muscular batters 
such a-s the three on the cover, the Redlegs have soared high and are 
making a serious bid for the National I.reague championship. For an 
up-to-date report on their muscles and their chances, turn to page 8. 
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MEMO FROM THE PUBLISHER 


O NE ELEMENT in any program for physical fitness on which 
all e.xpert.s agree is (hat it calls for exercise of some kind. 
And the idea of exercise, as such, does not always evoke univer- 
sal enthusiasm in this country. With some it has even become 
the style to repeat the comment by Robert 1 1 utchins that when- 
ever he felt the need for exercise he lay down until it passed. 

But the national problem of physical fitness — as labor saving 
devices increasingly discourage old-fashioned but reliable exer- 
cises like walking, sweeping and starting outboard motors — is 
not yet a pa.s.sing one. President Eisenhower was among the 
first to recognize its seriousness last year when he held a White 
House luncheon to discuss the alarming findings of Dr. Hans 
Kraus and Miss Ruth (Bonnie) Prudden on the fitness of our 
youth. In The Report That Shocked the Preiiident, Sports Il- 
lustrated (Aug. 15, 1955) reported the President’s concern 
when he recalled that more than 50% of the men examined 
for service during the last war were physicallj^ unfit to serve. 
The report shocked Si’s readers as well, as mail still coming 
in a year later attests. 

Out of the White House luncheon came the President’s Con- 
ference on the Fitness of American Youth, held last month in 
Annapolis (SI, July 2). As a result of its recommendations, the 
Pre.sident has promised to create a Council on Youth Fitness at 
Cabinet level and a Citizens Advisory Committee. Their task, 
in part, will be to explore the facts of physical fitness and de- 
termine what to do about them on a national scale. Sports 
Illustrated will, of course, follow their activities closely. 
Meanwhile, in this issue Dorothy Stull explores the activities 
at a unique obstacle course and gym- 
nasium developed by Miss Prudden, 
co-author of the original report. 
Writer Stull, as part of her assign- 
ment, challenged the obstacle course 
as she might a torture chamber. But 
after conquering its nets, ropes and 
ledges (see diagram, page 6S), she 
was surpri.sed to find herself in ex- 
hilarated agreement with the West- 
chester housewives who view it with 
devout enthusiasm. 

“it may not solve the national 
problem,’’ she said, “but it made me 
forget mine. I never felt better.” 
And that certainly is one thing i)hys- 
ical fitness is all about. 









Insist on 

HIRAM 

WALKER'S 

the 

plutocratic 


"Over-privileged . . . 
that’s the feeling 
it gives me” 



*cmJ 


NatLirally! Who could ever feel underprivileged when Hiram 
Walker Vodka appears on the drinking scene? For as even we 
admit— with all due modesty— it’s the plutocratic capitalistic 
vodka. We distill it clearer than the glass that holds it— from pure 
American grain. An improvement? Gospodin, you should try it! 

80 AND 100 PROOF. DISTIUED FROM GRAIN • HIRAM WAIKER & SONS 1NC., PEORIA, lUINOlS. 
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S4S 

Ti^er 

Slnootis 

Ten-day shoots in Indian jungle 
arranged by Maharaja of Jaipur, 
for tiger . , . panther, leopard, 
bear, sambar, crocodile, too. 

Includes elephants, beaters, 
lodging in palace, for one to three 
guns. About $3,500, all first class. 
Fly SAS to India from New York 
or Los Angeles. See London-Paris- 
Rome-Cairo, too, or continue round 
the world. 


Sport Trips 
to alt Europe, 
Near East, 
Asia, Africa. 


For details, see 
your travel agent 
or write: 


638 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N.Y. 


NIKON BINOCULARS 

'Featherweight' Mikron Series 



Pulitzer Prizewinner 
New York 
Daily New$ 

F or drama, baseball 
— the be.st spectator 
sport. Victory or de- 
feat may hinge on the 
last out. For beauty, 
tenni.s — graceful men 
(sometimes) and beautiful women (often) 
play on nearly equal terms. And for good 
measure, the tennis audience is handsom- 
est. It even smells good. 



Cleveland Press 


The drama and beauty 
of men in competition, 
from the graceful soar- 
ing of the pole vaulter 
to the emotionalism of 
a game-winning field 
goal. For me, the double play in baseball 
has just about everything the artist can 
hope to express — drama, beauty and sim- 
plicity of line for his drawings. 




finest— at any price! 


8i30 Fealhetweiiht' 
$69.50 

13 others from 
$39.50 to $125.00 

Now you can 
PROVE IT YOURSELF 

Nikon's new booklet 
"Simple Tests" shows how 
you can judge binocular 
quality— easily and positively 
— before you buy ! 

Write for your free copy. 


NIKON INCORPORATED 

251 Fourth Avenue, New York 10, N. Y. 


AMADEE WOHLSCHLAEGER 

SI. Louis 
Posl-Dispalch 


Stan Musial's coil 
stance and his unravel- 
ing as he makes his 
swing is beauty in mo- 
tion. Enos Slaughter’s 
dramatic sprint from 
first base all the way home on Harry Wal- 
ker’s single to win the 1946 World Series is 
tops in drama, matched only by a great 
boxing match for the championship. 


BURGES GREEN 



Providence .lournal 
and Evening Biillelin 

For beauty. I’ll take 
Red Rolfe fielding a 
bunt or Warren Spahn 
fogging them in. For 
drama, any World Se- 
ries, especially the 
1 952 Series. But for a combination, give me 
Ted Williams up at the plate, winging 
that bat, with runners on and the Red Sox 
a couple of runs behind. 



VIC JOHNSON 


Bosfon Herald 



Baseball is a nine-act 
show replete with ad- 
lib plays and thrill- 
ing climaxes. Natural 
beauty surrounds the 
player at every golf 
course. Physical beauty is on view in tennis 
and track. For sheer drama — Babe Didrik- 
son’s inspirational “handsome is as hand- 
some does.” 


JEFF KEATE 

New York 
Daily Mirror 

I see beauty in Phil 
Rizzuto ballet danc- 
ing through a double 
play, in watching my 
English .setter flush 
a pheasant. Drama? 
Bobby Thomson’s pennant-winning home 
run, Ben Hogan’s comeback after a tragic 
accident. Babe Didrikson’s fight for health, 
the last-second pass that wins a game. 



SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 


The Question: 


What drama and beauty do you 
see in sports ? (Asked of famous 
cartoonists. Sketches by 
themselves.) 


MURRAY OLDERMAN 

i^etvspaper Knlerprise 
Association 


Drama? An insignifi- 
cant game in Sacra- 
mento. Score tied, 
bases loaded, none out. 
The veteran pitcher 
threw three balls. One 
more and he was through — for good. Marv 
Grissom blazed three strike.s, struck out the 
side. Beauty? Can’t shake my first dazzling 
image of Yankee Stadium. 



Philadelphia Bnlletin 


Speedy response to 
sudden .situations, a 
team’s strategy to bet- 
ter an opponent, un- 
predictable breaks of 
the game that cancel 
an advantage, all make sports a theater for 
tense drama. And what is beauty if not the 
ordered exercise of vitality and resource 
to reach a goal? Sports have it. 


Comic Strip 
Prodi<c<io?is 


Each artist reads hi.s 
own poetry into an 
athlete’s motion. Some 
react to muscular per- 
fection, others to the 
beauty of sports or the 
drama of the contest. Throughout the his- 
tory of art, artisUs have been unanimous 
in their admiration of the symmetry and 
power of the athlete. 

continued on next page 




WIN a round-the-world trip for 
two and see the Olympic Games 



100 FOURTH PRIZES: You win a top- 

quality, official football, basketball, 
baseball glove or tennis racket — all 
made by SPALDING — with America. 


'*’0 PARIS, ROME, 
BOMBAY AND ON TO AUSTRALIA, 

by connecting airlines. You get tick- 
ets to all major Olympic events from 
November 22 through December 1 
plus room and meals at the luxuri- 
ous Chevron Hotel in Melbourne, 
Australia. 

SECOND PRIZE: You get a trip for 
two via TWA, including hotel and 
meals, with tickets to all 1957 World’s 
Series baseball games. 

THIRD PRIZE: You get a trip for two 
via TWA, including hotel and meals, 
with tickets to any one of the four 
major football games in January, 1957 
— at the Rose Bowl, the Sugar Howl, 
the Cotton Bowl or the Orange Bowl. 


500 FIFTH PRIZES: You get a com- 
plete Johnson & Johnson First Aid 
Kit — so handy for vacation trips. 

HELP SEND THE TEAM I 

Johnson & Johnson contributes 10 cents 
to the U. S. Olympic Games Fund for 
every entry received. 



LOOK for this Dis- 
play in drug and 
sporting goods stores, 
where you buy your 
Johnson & Johnson 
Athletic Supporters. 
'They give you 
protection with 
comfort in all 
sports. Worn by 
winning teams. 


Ws fun/ Ws easy I Heroes all you do! 


!• Just write 25 additionni words or less on 

'■ is my favorite si>ort 

liiicause Use the entry blank below. 

(Jot others from your druggist or sporltng goods 
dealer or just use one side of a plain sheet of 
paper. Use a different statement for each entry. 

2 • Send as many entries as you wi.sh to Trip to 
the Olympic Games Contest. Johnson & Johnson, 
Post Office Box 9A, Mount Vernon 10, New York. 
Rnclose a box top with each entry from any one 
of the following Johnson & Johnson Products: 
COACH, SWIMMER, TRUMP or RUGBY 
Athletic Supporter, Johnson & Johnson Wristlet, 
Anklet or Knee Cap. 

3. All entries must be postmarked no later than 
midnight. September 33, 1956, and received by 
September 25, 1956. 


A. All entries will be judged by The Reuben H. 
Donnelley Corporation for originality, aptneaa 
and general interest. Judges' decisions will be 
final. Duplicate prizes awarded in case of a tie. 
All entries must be the original work of the 
contestant. All enlrie.s will become the property 
of Johnson & Johnson, and none will he returned. 

5. Contest open to any person residing in the 
United States, its possessions and Canada, except 
employees of Johnson & Johnson, its advertising 
agency, and their families. Contest subject to 
government regulation. 

6 . All winners will be notified personally or by 
mail. Complete list of winners will be sent in 
about eight weeks after the close of the contest 
to tho.se contestants sending a stamjied, addressed 
envelope. 


OFFICIAL ENTRY BLANK 


Trip to the 0/ympic Gomes Confesf 
JOHNSON & JOHNSON 
Post office Box 9A 
Mount Vernon 10, New York 

Complete this statement in 25 additional words or less: 

“ is my favorite sport because- — 


ADDRESS . 
CITY 


e where purchased ^ 
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HOTBOX 


PENNSYLVANIA 



Golf Bags and Balls 

PAIRED FOR 
PLEASURE! 

Pennsylvania’s beauti- 
fully styled, longer -wear- 
ing Golf Bags, featuring 
Tolex, and top-perform- 
ing Golf Balls add up to 
greater playing pleasure 
—FOR YOU. 

Available in a wide range 
of colorful combinations, 
plaids, and solids, the bags 
have unusual appeal for 
both men and ladies. 

Be good to yourself and 
your game . . . See this 
Pennsylvania pair at your 
leading sporting goods 
and department stores 
today. 



THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 

PENNSYLVANIA ATHLETIC PRODUCTS DIVISION • AKRON, OHIO 




N ever Carry More Cash 
Than You Can Afford To Lose 


You can’! lose if you carry 

AMERICAN EXPRESS TRAVELERS CHEQUES 


• Prompt refund if lost or stolen. 

• Accepted everywhere — easy to .spend as cash. 

• Good until used. — no time limit. 

• Buy them at your bank, at Railway Express 
and Western Union offices. Charges — only 1%. 

Always insist on American Express Travelers Cheques 


coHfinued from page 5 


BILL O'BRIEN 

('hicago Trilnnie 


A 3-2 count, two outs 
and the runners on ihe 
go — that’s drama! As 
for beauty, I’m sold 
on the combination of 
a ball game (Little 
League or major) and a sunny afternoon. 
These intangibles of drama and beauty pro- 
vide for most of us an escape from the 
dreary realities of H-bombs and bolshevik.«. 



KARL HUBENTHAL 

Los Angeles 
Examiner 

The drama in the split 
second of a knockout 
punch — the beauty in 
a Thoroughbred charg- 
ing down the stretch — 
the rhythmic grace of 
all competitive athletes — provide a never- 
ending source of designs for the sports 
cartoonist, who garnishes the dish with the 
salt of humor when possible. 



LOU GRANT 



Oakland Tributi 


Beauty? There is true 
r^r-' y'f i beauty in sports be- 

iy’K eau.se all art, like 

^ .sport, is basically flow 

of line in motion. Dra- 
ma? Even a Hollywood 
scriptwriter would have rejected as im- 
plausible Jack Fleck’s finish in the Naiiorial 
Open or the final-second field goal which 
won the last Ro.se Bow] game. 


NEXT WEEK: 


Wbal is ihe appeal of the sports 
car and what is its future in 
American life? 
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SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 





America's finest motor oil, here poured into clear 
crystal to.show you its unique color, prolongs your engine’s 
trouble-free performance for thousands of miles. Purple 
Royal Triton —now in new all-weather 5-20 and 10-30 grades 
at new car dealers and service stations in most areas 
of the U.S. and Canada and Union 76 Stations in the West. 


PURPLE 


ROYAL TRITON 


UNION OIL COMPANY uf CALIFORNU 

Los Angetes. Union Oil Bldg. » Now York, 4S Rockefeller Plaza • Chicago, 1612 Bankers Bldg. « New Orleans, 644 National Bank of 
Commerce Bldg. • Dallas. 313 Fidelity Union Life Bldg. • Phlladelohia, Eastwick Ave. i Edgewood St. • Kansas City, Mo.. 612 W. 4Tlh St. 
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KLUSZEWSKI’S FEATURES 


I'HOTOCRAPH BY HY PP:SKIN 


THE CINCINNATI STORY: 


POWER POWER 


T he arms of Theodore Kluszewski, bare to the shoul- 
ders in the sleeveless shirt he always wears on the ball 
field, are one of the Seven Wonders of the Baseball World, 
a sight strangers are brought to see and marvel at, a legend 
borne out by the truth. 

Kluszewski is the biggest man in baseball— not in height, 
for several players are taller than his 6 feet 2 inches — 
but in sheer, packed, muscular weight. Last July Kluszew- 
ski weighed 242 hard pounds before the All-Star Game in 
Milwaukee. After it, after hours of batting practice and 
fielding practice and 12 innings of tense baseball under a 
broilingsun, Kluszewski, stripped to thebuff, weighed 238 3 2 , 
a weight loss so slight in such a huge man on such a hot 
day that it gave impressive testimony to one player’s wryly 
appreciative appraisal of Kluszewski’s bulk: “That ain’t 
fat: that’s muscle.” 

Kluszewski is one great chunk of muscle. Waiting his 
turn in batting practice, he grinds his slablike hands around 
the handle of his bat, and the player next to him, whose 


humor is cheerful if not subtle, cups his hands under the 
bat and says, “Let me have some of that sawdust, Klu.” 
Kluszewski smiles faintly, faintly embarrassed by the oft- 
repeated reference to his strength, faintly bored. 

Unemotional, unexcited, even-tempered, he swings his 
bat with none of Ted Williams’ grace, or Stan Musial’s 
precision, or Mickey Mantle’s explosive coordination. He 
holds the bat no more than half way back, it seems, more 
like a man with a fly swatter who is willing to land heavily 
on the fly if it comes within reach but who isn’t about to 
get excited over the chase. When the pitch approaches the 
plate, he brings the bat down in a short, level swing . . . 
and meets the ball. That’s about all. There’s not much 
wrist action and comparatively little follow-through. It’s 
all arms. But the overwhelming power resident in those 
arms cows the ball, reverses its direction and sends it 
flyiiig toward the distant fences. 

It's a simple method of hitting home runs, but wonder- 
fully effective: through the past three and a half seasons 


SPORTS ILLUSTRATED 








INTO A SHORT. COMPACT SWII 


IBLE-HEAOER AGAINST CUBS 


POWER! 


After 11 lean years in the second division the 
Cincinnati Redlegs, loaded with sluggers, are 
hungrily looking to that rich pennant gravy 

by ROBERT CREAMER 


no one in major league baseball has reached those distant 
fences nearly so often as Ted Kluszewski, not Mantle nor 
Musial nor Williams, not Willie Mays, not Duke Snider. 

Last week, as the Cincinnati Redlegs won seven of nine 
games to take over first place, lose it, then grab it again 
in the hectic struggle for the pennant, Kluszewski, his fea- 
tures as calm and stolid as ever, swung his bat menacingly 
and went on a tear. He hit eight home runs in eight games 
to move from the ruck to the forefront of the power-laden 
National League’s home run race, which was as close and 
nearly as exciting as the pennant race. What he did, in 
effect, was remarkably similar to what Dale Long of the 
Pittsburgh Pirates had done earlier in the year. Long, too, 
had hit eight homers in eight games to pace his team as it 
fought for the league lead. Long’s homer-hitting spurt was 
steadier and more methodical but, parado.xically, it was 
also more spectacular. Long, playing for the Cinderella 
Pirates, hit a homer a game for eight successive games, and 
interest in him and the Pirates built to a point where he 


was called upon by an ecstatic crowd to take what amount- 
ed to a curtain call, unprecedented in baseball. 

That’s all over now. Long has slumped and so have the 
Pirates. But here is Kluszewski and the Redlegs, and where 
are the cheers? When the Reds wrestled out a 19 -15 victory 
over the St. Louis Cardinals at the beginning of their great 
week, it seemed only natural that Kluszewski should hit 
three home runs to assure Cincinnati its triumph. When he 
hit three more three days later in a double-header on the 
Fourth of July, it was noted with interest and appreciation 
(at least by Redlegs fans) but hardly with gasps of surprise 
and nationwide bursts of applause. And even when he hit 
another in the next Redlegs game, and another the game 
after that, reaction was relatively mild. What he had done 
was epic, classical, admirable . . . but after all, he was Big 
Kill, the power hitter. All that happened, so far as the 
public was concerned, was that Ted Kluszewski had, after 
a long dilatory spring, reassumed his proper place as the 
continued on next page 
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cojitinued from page 9 

bellwether of the home-run-happy Cin- 
cinnati sluggers, of whom he is the 
veteran, the first, the prototype. 

During his first six major league sea- 
sons, Klus7.ewski was just about the 
only thing to see in Cincinnati so far 
as baseball was concerned, once Ewell 
Blackwell's arm had gone bad and 
Hank Sauer had been traded to the 
Chicago Cubs. The Redlegs (they were 
called the Reds for well over a half 
a century, and still are by most Cin- 
cinnatians, but a few years ago, appar- 
ently to ward off a Congressional in- 
vestigation, the name was officially 
changed to Redlegs) labored but lost 
—at the rate of 85 games or more each 
season — and finished a dank, dismal 
sixth or seventh each year. They hit 
104 homers in 1948, the second time 
the traditionally light-hitting Cincin- 
natis had ever gone over 100. At that, 
it was only the fourth-best total in the 
league, and in the next three seasons 
they finished dead last in home runs. 

In this dtsma) prairie of singles hit- 
ters, Kluszewski was a lonesome oak 
of power. Today things are different, 
and while the people who are jamming 
into Crosley Field (see page 21) still 
cheer Klu, the traditional favorite, 
they now have newer heroes as well. 
The crowds come to see Gus Bell (who 
has five kids and who is as highly re- 
garded for that reason as he is for his 
powerful hitting and brilliant field- 
ing) and Wally Post (who is also a pow- 


DAVID RUSSELL IGUS) BELL waS 

born in Louisville, Ky. on Nov. 15, 
1928. An outstanding Louisville high 
school player, Gus signed for a S750 
bonus with the Pittsburgh organiza- 
tion in 1947. After three years in the 
minors, he came up to the Pirates in 
1950. 

Too devoted a family man even for 
Branch Rickey, Bell was sent to the 
minors for three weeks in 1952 for, 
among other thing.s, “too much travel- 
ing with his family.” He was traded to 
the Redlegs at the end of the season. 

The Bells live in their own home in 
Cincinnati’s suburban Mt. Airy. In the 
winter Gus works as a season-ticket 
salesman for the Redleg.s. Married 6)^ 
years and father of three sons and two 
daughters. Bell was awarded the title, 
“Sports Father of the Year for 1956.” 


erful hitter and a good fielder but who 
has only four children and is therefore 
cheered only about four-fifths as hard 
as Bell) and Roy McMillan and Johnny 
Temple (the light-hitting but brilliant- 
fielding shortstop and second baseman, 
the cognoscenti’s choice) and Ed Bai- 
ley and Smokey Burgess (who give the 
Redlegs tv.’o hard-hitting catchers, 
whereas most major league teams don’t 
have even one) and a panel of others, 
most of them recently come to town. 

The renascence of Cincinnati base- 
ball began when the shrewd, persona- 
ble Gabriel Paul took over as general 
manager in the fall of 1951. The Cin- 
cinnati front office came to realize that 
if good hitters came to bat before Klu- 
szewski, Kluszewski could bat them in. 
And if good hitters came to bat after 
him, they could drive him in. This, of 
course, is the ideal of modern baseball; 
a team loaded with long-ball hitters. 

Previously, however, the Cincinnati 
management had remembered perhaps 
too fondly their World Champion- 
ship Reds of 1940 — a team of brilliant 
pitching, excellent fielding and sound 
but not overn'helming hitting, a team, 
in other words, in the classic John 
McGraw-National I.£ague tradition. 
Under Paul the 1940 team was as 
fondly remembered as ever, but as a 
symbol of bygone glory rather than as 
an example to follow. Times change, 
and the resurgence of the National 
League was the direct result of its in- 
vasion of the American League’s power 
monopoly Gabe Paul went looking in 
the same direction. He, too, wanted a 


lineup loaded with home run hitters. 

They are not, needless to say. easy 
to find. But Paul, through patience, 
sharp trading and good scouting, found 
them (starting in 1952, the Redlegs 
have hit over 100 home runs a season 
for four straight years). And under the 
intelligent handling of Manager Birdie 
Tebbetts, whom Paul hired after the 

1953 season, they’ve developed into 
outstanding major league players. 

Wally Post was a Redleg rookie 
prospect as far back as 1949. He had 
another trial in 1951 (when he hit .220), 
another in 1952 (he hit .155) and yet a 
fourth in 1953 (.242). Post is a broad- 
shouldered Ohio farm boy with facial 
contour that resembles an Indian. He 
strikes out an awful lot, but he hits 
home runs remarkably far and often. 
Paul stayed with his power, and in 

1954 Post became a Redleg regular, 
though he batted only .255. Last year 
he finally burst through. He batted 
.309, hit 40 home runs and was the talk 
of the league. Together, he and Klu- 
szewski hit 87 home runs to rank as 
the best one-two punch in baseball. 
Their total n-as just two Jess than the 
89 the 1940 World Champions hit as 
a team. Post this year started well but 
then went into a wild-swinging slump 
that saw his home runs stop and his 
batting average sag into the .230s. Now, 
though, he is starting to hit again. In 
one game last week he and Kluszewski 
and Gus Bell teamed with sudden vio- 
lence to heat Vinegar Bend Mizell and 
the St. Louis Cardinals. The United 

coiitiiuifd 0 }t page iC 


BIOPERSE: 

THEODORE BERNARD KLUSZEW- 
SKI was born in Argo, III. on Sept. 
10, 1924 (weight 14 pounds). He 
worked two years in a local refinery 
after graduation from high school be- 
fore going to Indiana U. on a football 
scholarship. It was there, while spring 
training on the Indiana campus, that 
the Redlegs discovered Klu. Before 
signing with Cincinnati for a .$15,000 
bonus, Kluszewski starred as an end on 
the 1945 Big Ten championship Indi- 
ana football team. He spent two years 
in the minors before coming to the 
Redlegs in 1948. 

The strongest man in baseball, Klu- 
szewski is one of the most easygoing as 
well. He is a light sleeper, a heavy read- 
er of fiction and a big eater. Married 
lO’ a years and childless, the Kluszew- 
skis live the year round in Cincinnati. 


WALTER CHARLES POST WES bom 

in the small crossroads town of St. 
Wendelin, Ohio on July 9, 1929. He 
grew up on his father’s 160-acre farm 
and starred as a basketball and base- 
ball player in high school. At 16, in 
1945, Wally signed to play summer pro 
ball for a $500 bonus. Starting out as a 
minor league pitcher (26-19 for four 
seasons), Post was converted into an 
outfielder in 1948. He received four 
different trials with the Redlegs before 
sticking for good in 1954. 

One of nine children himself, Wally 
has been married 7J^ years and has 
three daughters and one son. The Posts 
spend the off .season in their modern 
split-level home on the outskirts of St. 
Henry, Ohio, where Wally works in his 
father-in-law's tomato cannery. Post’s 
arnbition; “To have my own farm.” 
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THAT LEG AGAIN: IS IT MICKEY'S FATAL FLAW? 






SITE OF THE BRACE. The rew 

brace (shown transparent) reveals 
the muscles it is intended to support. 


^SITES OF RECENT INJURY 

1 External lateral ligament 

2 Capsule of right knee-joint 


Drov-'i''SS by PogI Pock 



3 Medial Meniscus 

4 Semitendinosus 

5 Semimembranosus 

6 Biceps f'emoris 

7 Femur 
N Tibia 
tl Fibula 

10 Patella 

11 Gastrocnemius muscle 


A fresh sprain in Mickey Mantle’s ofl-injured 
right leg, suffered while he threw off balance 
in a vain attempt to catch a Boston runner at 
home plate on July 4th, could rob 1956 baseball 
of its most spectacular exponent and Mickey 
himself of his great chance of beating Babe 
Ruth's home-run record. With the leg in a brace 
no one can .say how often he will bo out of the 
regular Yankee lineup for the rest of the season. 
“He is a cripple and insists on playing,” says 
Stengel. Here is an expert medical opinion: 

Mickey MantJehas suffered a forcil)le’‘pv.Uing” 
nf one of (he lateral ligojnents of his right knee. 
This ligament atlache.'t the femur, or thighbone, 
to the fibula, the slender hone of the leg. X-ray 
e.ecnnination indicated that the ligament hud not 
been lorn loose from the bone.s. This would hai'e 
been e.dremehj seriows, but the pull was severe 
enough to cause an effusion of the knee-capsnle, 
a membranous pouch just moist enough to pro- 
vide smooth, gliding motion to (he knee. 

Injury or severe, strain fills it with fitdd. It 
becomes tense and painful and prevents motion 
until it is re-absorbed. 

Injuries which hare plagued Mantle in the 
past may very well be linked to his recent ncci- 
denl. The pulled humslring muscles above and 
behind his right knee have been poncing an ever- 
incrensing strain on the adjacent muscle which 
can slill lake punishment. The strains and pain 
have been progressing from the hack of the knee 
upward and outward. 

He has been bandaging his right leg from .shin 
to thigh, and now it will he put into a knee-cage 
brace. This long protective sleeve of two-way 
elastic fabric has n single metal hinge on the out- 
side portion of his leg and is lightly laced on (he 
inner portion. 


1951 1951 1953 1954 1955 



MANTLE’S FIRST SERIOUS INJURY camt‘ in the 1951 cartilage was removed. A heavy bandage still supported his leg 

World Series. Joe DiMaggin rushed to his aid, and after the in 19.54, when he had a second operation. His 1955 World Series 
game his dislocated knee was bamluged. In 195:1 a piece of torn appearances were limited to 10 at-bats by a torn thigh muscle. 



SPECTACLE 


PHOTOGRAPHED BY BOB LANDRY 


THE FIRST 
DREAM TRACK 

Hollywood Park, a shining example of progress at the races, is also 
a demonstration of how enterprising California does things the big way 


B ack in the days before Thoroughbred racing earned 
its present badge of respectability, race-track patrons 
across the nation could usually expect to be served with as 
many of the luxuries of life as they would come upon with- 
in the confines of a state penitentiary. With the recent 
tremendous growth of the sport, however, came a gradual 
awareness on the part of management that a horse play- 
er, rich or poor, a regular or a once-a- 
year bettor, is not a mysterious crea- 
ture running around (with blinkers on) 
seeking only a place to bet and a view 
of the finish. He was, it emerged, at 
least as appreciative of the joys of liv- 
ing as anyone else. Thus began the 
trend toward better race tracks and 
better facilities. New York, years behind almost every 
other state in the matter of track modernization, is ready- 
ing plans for a so-calied dream track. Well, the state of 
California, which traditionally does things big or not at all, 
already has one. Known as the “track of the lakes and 
flowers” (no misnomer, as evidenced by the photographs 
on the opposite and following pages), Hollywood Park 
qualifies as America’s foremost example of first-class effi- 
ciency coupled with first-class racing. “To be big time and 
to stay that way,” said the track’s vice-president and gen- 
eral manager James D. Stewart last week, “a track has got 
to keep moving. Look ahead and keep improving.” Sta- 
tistics show that Stewart practices what he preaches, for 
last year Hollywood Park topped the nation in so many 
categories (even the gardening bill, $200,000 in 1955, is 
probably tops) that it is hard to realize that most of these 
records are in the process of being shattered during 1956. 
For example, the daily average attendance is over the 
30,000 mark, and the world’s record gross purse distribu- 
tion of $3,412,925, set a year ago, is certain to be surpassed. 
Hollywood Park has scheduled 28 stakes this season: four 


at $100,000, two at $75,000, two at $50,000, two at $35,000, 
11 at $25,000, three at $20,000 and four at $15,000. Thus 
the enterprising horseman is tempted, while the discerning 
fan is delighted by the beauty of the one-mile track and 
the quarter-of-a-mile-long structure containing more than 
26,000 seats in the grandstand, clubhouse and Turf Club. 
Swift-moving escalators are ever>'where, as are spacious 
bars and more than 45 refreshment 
stands. Over from 47 barns, with stall 
space for 2,000 horses, come the daily 
fields to be saddled in a paddock di- 
rectly in front of the stands, and even 
here the student of conformation gets a 
break: he can press into a special am- 
phitheatre, with a capacity for 3,000 
standees (see followinff page), in order to make his observa- 
tions at the closest possible range. 

While Hollywood Park shows the way in track progress, 
some of its resident horses mount a withering assault on 
world records over a sandy loam surface which is clearly 
the fastest ever seen, led by a golden chestnut named 
Swaps, who will pack more than 60,000 fans into the track 
this Saturday as he goes after the $100,000 added Holly- 
wood Gold Cup. The eyes of the racing world will be on 
the “track of the lakes and flowers” for still another rea- 
son. A few days ago New York racing officials announced 
that a Mr. Arthur Froehlich had been engaged as the archi- 
tect of the new eastern dream track. Dreamer Froehlich 
was the architect of the Hollywood Park dream track. 

—Whitney Tower 


Members of Hollywood Park’s Turf Club pass colorful 
tuberous begonias on the way to their private entrance 


For news of Swaps, the hero of Holly- 
wood Park, and a report on California’s 
booming racing empire, turn to Whitney 
Tower's on-the-spot dispatch on page Itif. 
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Spacious Hollywood Park stands afford wide panoramic view of 38-acre 
infield complete with goose-inhabited lakes and backdrop of petunias 




From high atop the grandstand turf writers in the press box observe the finish 


Horses for each race are saddled and paraded In full view of all track patrons 



EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 


DECLINE AND FALL OF THE SPECTATOR • FROM MODEST TO TIDY 
SECURITY AT SO • NEW RECORDS IN THE MYSTERIOUS, ATHLETIC 
EAST • Bie DIAMOND JIM • ON HOW TO GET OUT OF THE WOODS 


ON THE FITNESS FRONT 

T he Associated Press had a story 
out of California the other day 
which brought a couple of things into 
reasonably sharp focus: 1) the advent 
of the channel swimming season and 
2) the decline and imminent fall of the 
American spectator. 

The story, in case you missed it, had 
to do with a gentleman named Roy 
Sutter who paddled hopefully out into 
the blue Pacific late one evening en 
route from Santa Cruz Island to Port 
Hueneme on the mainland, 22 miles 
away. 

Ke was well greased and strong and 
two hours later he was splashing con- 
tentedly through a group of surprised 
dolphins when someone tapped him 
gingerly on the shoulder, 

‘‘You will have to quit,” said one of 
his crew members. “Everyone in the 
boat is tired and sick.” 

So the swimmer, who was still full of 
Australian crawl and not even ready 
for a change of oil, was hauled back 
into the boat forthwith and probably 
had to row it back to the island, in 
view of the condition of his crew. 

This points up a sad state of affairs, 
or rather, two sad states pf affairs, if 
you want to count channel swimming 
as one. The big thing here, however, is 
the collapse of the bystanders and spec- 
tators, who were resting quietly on 
their thwarts or oars, as the case may 
be, and still lacked the stamina to ne- 
gotiate the 22 miles. 

There has been quite a commotion 
about the parlous state of American 
youth lately, what with surveys which 
hold that the average European lad 
of 12 can touch his toes all day and 
the average American lad can’t bend 
that far, but the splurge by American 


athletes in the Olympic trials proves 
pretty conclusively that whether or not 
you can touch your toes has little to do 
with your ability to cover a stretch of 
ground at high speed. 

As long as toe touching is not an 
Olympic event, American youngsters 
seem likely to do as well or better than 
ever this year. While the toe-touching 
fans are deploring our lack of flexibili- 
ty, the American younger generation 
continues to grow taller and heavier 
and stronger and fleeter, and probably 
that’s one reason they can’t touch their 
toes very well. They have grown too 
far away from them. 

At any rate, the American athlete 
is still probably the best in the world, 
the American spectator is wasting 
away and unless someone with a strong 
and uncluttered mind like that of 
Avery Brundage does something about 
it, he may disappear forever into a 


darkened living room or a TV bar. 

The way things stand now, as the 
competitors get stronger, the specta- 
tors weaken and more and more of 
them stay home to watch TV because 
they can’t stand the exertion of a trip 
to the arena. 

Maybe you can blame this on TV, 
along with the troubles which beset mi- 
nor league baseball and minor league 
boxing. But time was when a real, 
hairy, oldtime spectator would battle 
for an hour to buy a ticket and two 
hours to get a seat at nearly any old 
contest, and that breed is becoming one 
with the whooping crane. 

What the solution to the problem 
may be, we don’t know. Perhaps a sort 
of spring training for spectators with 
courses in elbowing, sitting in the rain, 
sprinting up and down aisles and bat- 
tling traffic would help. 


continued on next page 


CURRENT WEEK & WHAT'S AHEAD 

• On Crossing Bridges 

Unseeded Italians Nicola Pietrangeli and Orlando Sirola dropped Americans Vic 
Seixas and Ham Richardson from Wimbledon doubles handily, raised possibility 
that the U.S. may have worried needlessly about facing Australia in Davis Cup 
challenge round in December. 

• Standings, Nevada Style 

In Las Vegas, where games won and lost are only incidental to baseball standings, 
here is how the tight National League race shaped up last week: Brooklyn, even 
money: Milwaukee, 6 to o; Cincinnati, 5 to 2; St. Louis, 10 to 1: Pittsburgh, 40 to 1; 
Philadelphia, Chicago, New York, 100 to 1. 

• Shore Leave 

Russian athletes at Melbourne may have to get shore leave to compete in the 
Olympic Games. Soviet Union has requested permission to house athletes aboard 
Rus.sian ships in port instead of at huge Olympic village. Likeliest reason: fear 
of runaways. 

• Coast Schools Offside 

In latest Conference penalties for football excesses, L^niversity of California drew 
$25,000 fine, USC a $10,000 fine and two-year Rose Bowl ban. Dwindling list of 
remaining eligibles for 1957 game: California, Stanford, Oregon, Oregon State, 
Washington State and Idaho. 
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EVENTS & DISCOVERIES 

continued from page 17 

Unlefss something is done, the 1960 
Olympic crop will probably run faster, 
jump higher and throw farther before 
fewer people than ever in history. 

BALLPLAYERS AND ECONOMICS 

B ack in the latter days of Happy 
Chandler’s reign as commissioner 
of baseball (when there were 11 million 
U.S. television sets) the broadcast 
rights to the All-Star and World Series 
games were judged to be worth $1,150- 
000 a year. With 60% of it going into 
the players’ pension fund, major lea- 
guers could look forward to their first 
professional "security”: a modest $100 
a month at 50 for 10-year men. Last 
week (there are now 40 million TV sets) 
the broadcast rights were reassessed at 
$3,250,000 a year— or enough to give a 
10-year veteran of the majors a tidy 
$300 a month at 50. 

Since the new contract suggests that 
major leaguers have never had it so 
good, it is a pity that the news came too 
late to be included in a thoroughgoing 
study of the ballplayer’s lot just pub- 
lished by Professor Paul Gregory of the 
University of .Alabama. The Baseball 
Player: An Economic Study (Public 
Affairs Press; $3.75) is a 213-page docu- 
ment which soberly analyzes the fac- 
tors that determine baseball salaries. 
How much a player gets depends, 
among other things, on his ability, his 
box-office appeal and where his team 
finishes. Professor Gregory concludes. 
Ned Garver won 20 games with the 
last-place St. Louis Browns in 1951, 
but poor Ned had no bargaining pow- 
er. As Bill \'’eeck observed when Gar- 
ver hit him for a raise: "We finished 
last with you; it’s a cinch we can finish 
last without you.” 

Since Gregory is a longtime contrib- 
utor to the Harvard Business Review, 
he occasionally falls into professional 
economic jargon, but for the most part 
he covers the economic importance of 
batting records and trading (“In 1915 
Manager Joe Cantillon of Minneapolis 
traded Outfielder Bruce Hopper to the 
Chicago Cubs for a hunting dog”), as 
well as the size of major league parks 
and the impossibility of replacing 
them, with the informal humor general- 
ly attributed to ballplayers. As a result, 
The Baseball Player must be one of the 
most entertaining works of economics 
ever written. It ranges over the whole 
baseball scene, including the economic 
importance of gifts from the fans (they 
once gave Rube Marquard an automo- 


bile they hadn’t paid for and presented 
Chief Bender with a gold razor, not 
knowing Indians have no beards). 

Perhaps the most memorable eco- 
nomic thesis in Professor Gregory’s 
whole book, however, is one lifted from 
the saga of Babe Ruth. When Ruth 
asked for $80,000 in 1930 he was told 
that was more money than Herbert 
Hoover was getting as President. 
"What the hell has Hoover got to do 
with it?” roared the Babe, who then 
added thoughtfully, "besides, I had a 
better year than he did.” 

ON YOUR MARK— BOOM! 

A United States intelligence report, 
unclassified and based on a care- 
ful study of Chinese mainland news- 
papers, etc., says that Communist 
China is now holding some 2,070 con- 
tests in preparation for the Olympic 
Games. What the Reds are sending to 
Melbourne seems not to interest intel- 
ligence so much as what they are keep- 
ing at home. 

The Communists claim to have bro- 
ken 384 Chinese records in orthodox 
sports events in the past year and are 
now boasting about the performances 
of some one million participants from 
11 trade unions in a workers’ athletic 
tournament and their plans for 30,000 
rural sports associations. And they are 
talking up, pretty loud, some respecta- 
ble showings made by 491 Chinese ath- 
letes in other countries, especially soc- 
cer matches in other satellite lands. 

Peking, however, is soft-pedaling 
the performances of its stars in some 
special categories of sport not likely 
to reach Olympic competition. These 
are competitive military events— not 
merely shooting (though there are 629 
marksmen’s clubs in Peking alone, 
with 84,000 members' or parachute 
jumping but "searchlight operation,” 
"hand-grenade throwing,” "bridge 
building” and, perhaps the least at- 
tractive sport ever devised, "land- 
mine laying.” 

The reports throw a good deal of 
light on the old records that have been 
broken, The best Communist China 
time for the 100 meters is 10.6, which 
was the time of the winner of that 
event in tlie 1924 Olympics. As might 
be expected, Chinese records look 
worst in sports requiring long train- 
ing and top coaching. In the high 
jump, pole vault, javelin throw and 
1,-500 meters, their best performances 
rank with those of the 1900 to 1912 
Olympics. One of the new Chinese 
Communist records is a broad jump 
of 22 feet 8 inches. This was exceeded 


by 10 inches in the 1900 Olympics. 

But the Chinese women’s records 
are more impressive. In the hand- 
grenade pitch one of them has tossed 
the little iron spheroid 156 feet. 

THE S25,000 STRIPER 

T he striked bass, all by itself, is 
prize enough for the hundreds of 
thousands of surf casters and boat 
fishermen who seek him along the At- 
lantic coast, but there is one striper 
presently at large with a little some- 
thing added: a gold, diamond-studded 
tag attached to his lower jaw that 
makes him worth $25,000 in prize 
money to the angler who catches him 
before midnight September 14. 

The tagging of the striper, hence- 
forth to be known as Diamond Jim, 
was accomplished on a recent hot and 
humid afternoon in Chesapeake Bay 
in the presence of about 50 witnesses 
representing the state of Maryland, 
newspapers, radio and television sta- 
tions, the Baltimore brewery that had 
put up the $25,000 prize, the adver- 
tising agency that thought up the 
stunt and three seagoing bartenders. 

It wasn’t easy. The whole affair 
flirted with fiasco for a full 24 hours. 
The night before the tagging day Clint 
Johnson, the advertising agency man 
in charge of arrangements, was called 
to the phone at a country club outside 
Baltimore and informed that the three 
stripers being held for tagging had just 



expired in their tanks. Turning away 
from the phone, Mr. Johnson scratched 
his bald head, tugged at his blond mus- 
tache and announced that other fish- 
ermen were being alerted and new 
stripers would surely be taken by 
dawn. Then Mr. Johnson went back 
to what he was doing, which was play- 
ing Meet Me Tonight in Dreamland 
on the piano. 

At noon next day the guests began 
to gather in the bar of the Carvel 
Hall Hotel in Annapolis, the tagging 
expedition’s port of embarkation. Mr. 
Johnson was there, mopping his head 
and passing out mimeographed fact 
sheets. When a reporter for the Balti- 
more Ereyiing Sun asked him if he 
had a live striper standing by, Mr. 
Johnson said confidently, "There will 
be an announcement shortly.” 

And there was, too. At 12:30 p.m. a 
coniimted on page 20 
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“In (hilt aria honeitl Giigliebno D’Alizzio mrears a vendetta with the 
Intervazionale Boxing Confederazione {Giacomo di Norriiictti, il 
preridcnte}, which is demon ding an excliirive contract with D’Alizzio’s 
fighter in violation of the Sherman Antilrmt Act. Thin announcement 
is greeted with cries of grief and symputhij by Giulio Helfundi, basso 


profuvdo, who rules boxing with an iron pizza but lately has shown 
signs of taking cream in his espresso. The prelude theme is (ken 
repeated and in a chorus filled with rage, curses and threats, news- 
paper writers sing the famous quartet ‘Che cosa accade^' (‘IWiai’s 
happening to the fight ijameV). And then in (he second act . . 
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continued from page 18 

courier arrived and breathlessly whis- 
pered. Mr. Johnson’s face lit up like a 
neon sign, and he announced; “Two 
more stripers have Just been taken. We 
are dispatching a fishing boat to pick 
them up, and the lagging will pro- 
ceed according to plan. Davy Jones 
cocktails are now being served in the 
dining room.” 

The guests filed into the dining 
room, took their Davy Jones cocktails 
from two girls costumed as mermaids 
(the guests remarking, to a man, that 
they would like to tag them) and then 
sat down to an all-Ash luncheon which 
led off with a serving of baked strip- 
er. Mr. Johnson took a seat with the 
mermaids (who had taken off their 
mermaid tails'), and at the head ta- 
ble Toastmaster Earle R. Foorbaugh 
started introducing speakers. R. Leiter 
Fitzsimmons, head of the brewery, 
said the contest was inten<led to pro- 
mote Maryland as a great Ashing state. 
Dr. Eugene Cronin, a biologist, .said 
the striper was “the king wherever he 
is found.” Miss Joanne Bayes, the 
tall, red-haired leading lady of the 
Cruyich and Den television show, said 
she intended to whisper “Look before 
you eat!” to the tagged striper just be- 
fore tossing him back in the bay — a 
purpose for which Miss Bayes had 
Aown down from New York. 

At 2:55 p.m. the guests made their 
way to the boats. Three were standing 
by: the Holiday, the Timm 1) and the 
Diamond Jim. Mr. Johnson announced 
that these boats would rendezvous 
with a fourth boat named Three Sis- 
iern off Love Point. With that, he 
grabbed one of the bartenders and 
leaped into the Diamond Jim, waving 
for the other craft to follow. 

From then on, there was a whole 
series of disquieting bulletins by ra- 
diotelephone, some to the effect that 
there were plenty of live stripers now, 
others reporting that all had died. 
Meanwhile, Mr. Johnson kept racing 
from boat to boat in the Diamond Jim, 
a runabout, shouting, “Are the refresh- 
ments holding out?” 

A little after 5 p.m. came a solid nows 
bulletin. The Three Sisiern had reached 
Rock Hall, picked up the two stripers 
and was now heading for the rendez- 
vous. Advised of this, Mr. Johnson 
pulled alongside the Holiday and 
leaped aboard. He checked with a state 
biologist who would do the actual tag- 
ging with a pair of $50 custom-made 
pliers and then suggested to Miss Bayes 
that she take off her high-heel shoes 


and prepare to leap from the Holiday 
to the Three Sielers. By the time he 
had designated the photographers and 
others who would go aboard the tag- 
ging boat, the Three Sisters was along- 
side. Mr. Johnson’s man aboard the 
latter yelled over that one striper had 
now pas.sed away, but that the other 
was alive and well. Barking orders like 
a ship’s captain, Mr. Johnson dis- 
patched his boarding crew while Cap- 
tain Harvey Avery of the Three Sisters 
kept bellowing, “No more, no more! 
This boat will capsize! Distribute the 
weight, shift the weight there, some 
of you come up front here!” 

Nobody paid him any mind. In- 
stead, all hands gathered around the 
tank in the stern and, as cameras 
rolled, the live striper ('a nine-pounder) 
was placed in the hands of Miss Bayes 
while the biologist worked feverishly 
with his pliers and tag. 

In the very nick of time the biolo- 
gist got the tag Armly in place, Miss 
Bayes uttered her prepared line, “Look 
before you eat!” and the striper was 
tossed, squirming and beautifully 
alive, out in the bay. 

The striper— now officially Diamond 
Jim— vanished into the depths with 
the chances of his recapture standing 
at several hundred thousand to one in 
his favor. Conceivably, the biologists 
in the party said, he might decide to 
swim out to sea and up the coast. Or 
he might stay right in the neighbor- 
hood and spend the rest of his days 
trying to rub off the tag against a rock. 
He would surely, in the way that strip- 
ers have, make up his own mind. 

As the Three Sisters, the tagging 



WATER SPRITE 

The channel swimmer’s ready, 

Lithe and .strong and sleek; 

He’ll swim without the usual grease: 
He's young and doesn't .squeak. 

— F. E. White 


boat, turned around and headed back 
for Annapolis lit was now 6:40 p.m.’i, 
there was only one tragic note to mar 
the happy triumph. It wa.s the catastro- 
phe Mr. .lohnson had feared all after- 
noon. In the e.xcitement of lran.sferring 
the lagging personnel, somebody had 
forgotten to transfer the refreshments. 

THE ROAD BACK 

T he talk in the Bay Club, a popu- 
lar hangout for North Bay, Ontario 
businessmen, usually sticks to Ashing 
and hunting. But on this recent night 
the fellows were sipping their beer and 
discussing the perils and problems of 
being lost in the wilderness of the Ca- 
nadian bush country. .Just about ev- 
eryone had some sort of experience to 
tell— everyone, that is, except Marty 
Vanclieaf, who had been prospecting in 
the North Woods for 30 years or so. 
Marty was being mighty quiet for a 
change. 

“What’s the matter with you, Mar- 
ty?” one of the fellows asked. “Surely 
you've been lost on some of the early 
prospecting trips.” 

Marty smiled a smug little smile. 
“Lost? Never been close to it.” 

A few people snickered and one of 
them slipped him the needle. “Didn’t 
know you were that good with the 
compass, Marty.” 

“Never use one,” Marty snapped. 
“As long as a guy has one of these—” 
and here he drew a deck of cards from 
his pocket— “he doesn’t have to worry 
about getting lost at all.” 

Marty studied the group amaze- 
ment, then slowly went on; “I’ve 
tramped through more godforsaken 
bush than you fellows have ever seen, 
and this little pack has never let me 
down yet. Guess it never will.” 

By now even the club steward liad 
dropped his chores to listen to Marty’s 
explanation and, with his audience 
ready, Marty let them have it. “W'ell,” 
he said, inspecting the cards in his 
hand, “whenever you’re out in the 
bush and you think you’re lost, you sit 
right down on the ground, take out 
your pack of cards and lay out a hand 
of solitaire. And I’ll personally guaran- 
tee that within Ave minutes there’ll he 
somebody looking over your shoulder.” 

If you are about to say you can tell 
this story another way, you are quite 
right. For instance, there is the version 
involving the intrepid explorer who 
always carries some gin and vermouth. 
As soon as he thinks he is lost, he starts 
to mix a Martini. Sure enough, a kib- 
itzer materializes to tell him to make 
it a little bit drier. 
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THE WONDERFUL WORLD OF SPORT 



CINCINNATI HOLDS ITS 


All of Cincinnati* Ilka the wide»oyod yonns lady below* waa 
holding its breath last week while the once downtrodden but 
beloved Redless were bavins their turn at first place in the 
middle of a frantic National Loasue race. For two more paces 
of the wordless intensity of Cincinnatians as they watch the 
Redless split a July Fourth double-header* see fellowins spread 
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WONDERFUL WORLD continued 
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CANVAS UNLIMITED 

Tricky Bermuda dinghies with nine-foot bowsprits and 
crews that may be dumped overboard like ballast provide 
wringIng-wet racing for Islanders and visiting yachtsmen 




DIPPING BOOM into Lhe 
dear water of glassy Man- 
grove Bay, Victory II nearly 
swamps as its crew scrambles 
to rig the spinnaker pole. 


HIKING to windward 
(/c/0, sailors lean to keep the 
rail above water. To lighten 
ship, crewmen dive over- 
board, await pickup launch. 




CUOUD OF SAIL measuring 
nearly 1,000 square feet fills out 
on a run to leeward. Conventional 
14-foot boats usually carry only 
135 to 150 square feet of canvas. 






TENNIS-WITH EMOTIONS 

Love, motherhood, severed apron strings and regal loneliness 
by WILLIAM F. TALBERT were part of the atmosphere at Wimbledon last week as Lew 
Hoad and Shirley Fry at last won through to the big titles 


W iMBi.EDON is still the center court 
of world tennis, as I guess we 
should concede. As such, it offers some 
very particular challenges. Wimbledon 
is not only a superb test of tennis but 
also a test of readiness — that is, of 
readiness for center court. By these 
tests, the 71st All England champion- 
ships last week contributed some fasci- 
nating lessons and episodes. 

After four years of trying, some of it 
desultory. Lew Hoad of Australia final- 
ly got himself into the right frame of 
mind to carry off the title. In her sec- 
ond try, Althea Gibson of the United 
States of America came close enough to 
be able to say, and impressively: “I’ll 
be back.’’ But first to Hoad. 

After the men’s singles final I found 
Lew Hoad in the Gentlemen’s Dressing 
Room, as they have long called it out 
of graceful habit, at the All England 
Club. Half-dressed, puffing on an unac- 
customed cigaret and swapping banter, 
the once dour, tense and reticent Hoad 
was the picture of relaxation. Well, 
why not? Somewhere, between this 
year’s Wimbledon and last year’s (when 
he lost in the quarter-finals! Lew Hoad 
has married a pretty girl, become the 
father of a daughter, done his crashing 
and successful utmost to win the Davis 


Cup back from the U.S., and now he 
has beaded together on a string the 
championships of Australia, France and 
England. He is just 21 years old, and 
all he needs to become the first man 
since Don Budge to win the “grand 
slam” of tennis is to capture the U.S. 
title at Forest Hills this September. 
And no doubt Lew has fairly confident 
ideas about that. 

His finals match against Ken Rose- 
wall— also, as we should concede, from 
Australia — made it as clear as any- 
thing has to be that Hoad is the best 
amateur in the world, down under or, 
for that matter, up over. Ht^^ade a 
brisk transit up to the final, beating off 
South Africans, Americans and fellow 
Australians, until he stood against his 
old Aussie nemesis, Rosewall. This was 
the challenge Lew Hoad, in his shaggy 
in-and-out way, has been facing all 
his tennis life. 

Fragile-looking Ken Rosewall grew 
up a real prodigy. Ken beat Lew 6-0, 
6-0 when they met— as ll-year-olds 
— in a small-fry engagement in New 
South Wales in 1946. When they were 
both 13, Ken beat Lew again, 6 0, 6 T. 
Mostly, it has been Rosewall over Hoad 
ever since. But at Wimbledon last week 
it was like Ted Williams getting proper 


traction in the batter’s box or Sam 
Snead getting the feel of the course. 
Hoad’s incandescent big service was 
hitting the corners, he came up fast to 
take the returns and punch the points 
away, and at the end it was Hoad 
(6-2, 4-6, 7-5, 6-4) who received the 
champion’s cup from the wise-looking 
Duchessof Kent. And the duchess — and 
I agree — told Lew: “It’s about time.” 

The odd and, on the record, remark- 
able thing about Lew Hoad in the 1956 
Wimbledon was that he has learned to 
smile. Nonetheless, in the Gentlemen’s 
Dressing Room, he did his best to sup- 
press this new-found grace. What was 
the explanation of his success? “Aw,” 
he said, “just experience, I guess.” He 
blew a puff of smoke into the air. 

“Do you feel more mature — more 
sure of yourself?” The question was 
almost rhetorical. 

“Sure,” said the Wimbledon cham- 
pion. “I’m much more confident.” 

At 21, Lew Hoad has a right to blow 
smoke in the air. He has been aiming 
for Wimbledon, in the sense that he 
has been aware of Wimbledon and of 
his own talents, since he and Rosewall 
were ll-year-olds. 

And the pressure of Wimbledon is 
something that must be experienced. 




It begins long before Wimbledon, of 
course, but in a special sense it begins 
all over again once you reach London. 
Do you simply take a taxi or a subway 
to the courts? Indeed no. The All Eng- 
land Club sends twinkly black limou- 
sines, flying the kingly purple and em- 
erald green flag of the club out front, 
to whisk you in regal loneliness to the 
encounter. On the way, of course, you 
think of your tennis and of your oppo- 
nent’s tennis and of the critical tennis- 
wise crowd awaiting you — 20,000 of 
them every day— some of whom have 
queued up the night before for seats. 
And if you are a woman, particular- 
ly an American or a “colonial,” you 
think of a special task that will con- 
front you when you walk onto the cen- 
ter court: the curtsy to the royal box 
to be accomplished with whatever in- 
nate grace God has given you, in ab- 
sence of practice, while your mind is 
still reallrj on tennis and your oppo- 
nent’s tennis. Perhaps men feel the 
pressure less. Certainly the legends of 
tennis can never forget that high day 
in 1935 when Don Budge stood on the 
center court during his match with 
Baron von Cramm and, seeing and 
sensing that Queen Mary had found 
her place in the royal box, airily waved 
his racket in her direction and, it is 
said, uttered the relaxed and jovial sa- 
lute: “Hi, Queenl” 

Be that as it may, Althea Gibson 
made her curtsy well. By that time she 
was the winner of 16 tournaments over 
the winter and spring, from Rangoon 
to Egypt to London. The State De- 
partment can never thank her enough. 
Moreover, the hard-hitting Negro girl 
from Manhattan was a much improved 
tennis player from the shy, lanky girl 
Wimbledon saw in 1951. She brought 


to the center court the most powerful 
service in women’s tennis and a smash- 
ing overhead game. Britain's able Ann 
Shilcock, who lost to her, said: “Althea 
is the toughest player I’ve ever met.” 
Shilcock added: “She is brilliant but 
not steady.” The same has been said 
about Lew Hoad. 

In her quarter-final match on center 
court with Shirley Fry, Althea took 
the first set and appeared to be going 
strong. Even in the third set it was 
either girl's match— and the way led 
open to the championship. But Shirley 
Fry has been aiming at Wimbledon for 
a long time too— at least since 1951, 
when she lost to Doris Hart in the 
finals. And in her match with Althea it 
was Shirley who proved the stronger. 
She kept hitting the returns back, 
mostly to Gibson's unreliable back- 


hand, and in the final games even Al- 
thea's service failed her. 

“I will be back here next year,” Al- 
thea said. Shirley went straight on to 
beat Louise Brough in the semifinal 
and Angela Buxton of Britain in the 
final (6 -3, 6-1) to win the crown. 

This year’s Wimbledon brought oth- 
er episodes that will be remembered. 
Vic Seixas lost a hard-fought match to 
Ken Rosewall and, in the course of it, 
expressed his displeasure at some line 
calls. By the next day or so, Vic had 
received about 200 letters from the 
British public, many pro Vic but more 
of them con. I thought myself that this 
match had more than its share of ques- 
tionable calls; even so it will be re- 
membered as one of the best of all the 
engagements at Wimbledon this year, 
continued on next page 



WIMBLEDON 

conliiiucd from page 27 

and one in which Seixas came extreme- 
ly close to beating his old rival. 

Ham Richardson was a favorite with 
the crowd. His volleying was better 
than he has ever exhibited before and, 
as a Yank at Oxford (thanks to his 
Rhodes Scholarship), he cheered a host 
of old (dark) Blues. It has been a good 
while, it seems, since an Oxford Blue 
has made the semifinals at Wimbledon. 
I went back to see Ham in the dressing 
room after his defeat by Hoad and 
found him happy as a clam— a clam in 
love, that is. He wa.s already on the 
phone to Pan American, hunting for an 
immediate flight to New Orleans and 
his bride-to-be, Ann Kennington, who 
has promised to marry him next week. 

It should be remembered, too, that 
the Russians sent observers to Wimble- 
don for the third straight year. For the 
first time, they even brought along 
some players — four men and four wom- 
en, who did a bit of practice stroking 
on nearby grass courts but did not en- 
ter the All England competition. All of 
them showed signs of having studied 
Fred Perry’s tennis movies (they all 
use continental forehands and back- 
hands), and the men and women (see 
below) seemed to be wearing the same 
kind of smart stuff Perry prescribes for 
his pupils at Boca Raton in the winter- 
time. The Russians are applying for 
admittance to the International Lawn 
Tennis Federation, and it looks as 
though they’ll make it. Perhaps in time 
for the 1957 Wimbledon. 


But between then and now there are 
a fair number of questions to be an- 
swered in the world of tennis. 

Hoad and Rosewall now straddle the 
men’s amateur tennis world like tw'o 
colossi. Hoad indisputably is the 
world’s best, Rosewall just a breath 
behind. They no longer are timid little 
boys tied to Harry Hopman’s apron 
strings. They don’t panic easily any 
more. They are now on their fifth trip 
around the world. They have gained in- 
dependence and with it a poise and 
confidence which turns stroke-making 
excellence, which they have always 
had, into an instrument of destruction. 

It isn’t a comforting picture for us 
Yankees who took one of the largest 
squads in history to Wimbledon, hop- 
ing to produce a single spark of hope 
for our coming Davis Cup battles. The 
spark never materialized. 

If Wimbledon proves anything to us, 
it is that at this moment we simply are 
not good enough. It’s a hard and chill- 
ing fact, but we might as well face it. 
Our best players are veterans, either at 
or over their peaks. Our youngsters 
aren’t seasoned enough for the tough 
international grind. 

At Wimbledon, Vic Seixas, 32, a vet- 
eran of five Davis Cup squads, and 
Ham Richardson, a veteran of three, 
made the best American showing. Vic’s 
match against Rosewall was an in- 
spired one but the question arises: How 
many such matches does a man of 32 
have left in his system. 

Richardson proved no match for 
Hoad. Vic and Ham, this country’s 
best Davis Cup doubles hopes at the 



moment, lost to Italy’s Nicole Pietran- 
geli and Orlando Sirola, who in their 
turn were easily beaten in the final by 
Hoad and Rosewall. 

Of the young crop, Allen Morris of 
.■\tlanta made the best mark. He beat 
Australia’s promising Ashley Cooper to 
gain the quarter-finals but lost to the 
cagier Seixas. I am only sorry that 
Morris, a 24-year-old e.\-football player, 
did not take up tennis earlier. He be- 
gan the game five years ago. Ron 
Holmberg, the Brooklyn 18-year-old, 
gave bright promise for the future by 
beating Hopman’s protege, Ron Laver, 
for the Wimbledon junior crown. 

But, otherwise, our youth movement 
proved a bit green for the big task at 
hand. Sam Giammalva, Barry Mac- 
Kay and others showed their need for 
more international seasoning. 

Developments left U.S. Davis Cup 
officials in a quandary: Should we go 
again this year with the veterans, such 
as Seixas and Richardson, who on the 
record have far more losses than wins 
to Hoad and Rosewall; or, should we 
strike out with the “kids” — win, lose 
or draw? It’s a real dilemma. 

On the distaff side at Wimbledon the 
picture was much brighter but there 
were definite storm warnings which 
should cause concern in our women’s 
tennis ranks. In a modern Paul Revere 
twist, the British are coming. 

Shirley Fry’s victory in the women’s 
singles was a popular and well-deserved 
one. The 29-year-old St. Petersburg, 
Fla. girl has been knocking at the door 
of a big championship for years. Back- 
court steadiness and a fighting heart 
sent her winging past Buxton in the 
finals. I still feel that Althea Gibson 
is the best of the modern women’s 
crop. She has all the equipment of a 
great champion and has found confi- 
dence through her recent winning 
streak around the world. By year’s end 
she should be in the driver’s seat. 

But the American ladies, who have 
had things pretty much their own way 
in international tennis, no longer can 
relax. The British are developing a 
core of feminine tennis talent which 
is both sound and stubborn. 

AngelaBuxton, 21-year-old daughter 
of a midlands theater owner, is per- 
haps the best of these. Pat Ward, the 
sturdily built lass who gained the finals 
of our own championship last year, is 
formidable. Angela Mortimer and Shir- 
ley Bloomer are capable of beating our 
best when the latter don’t have their 
best guard up. 

Ours is a big tennis nation which is 
in no position to get complacent— the 
guys or the gals. 
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When a motorist makes the move to Cadillac, 
the odds arc overwhelming that he has made his 
last move, insofar as motor car preference is concerned. 
There arc, we think, many logical reasons why this should 
be so — Cadillac's inspiring beauty ... its marvelous 
comfort ... its magnificent performance ... its extra- 


ordinary economy . . . and. of course, the personal satis- 
faction of Cadillac ownership. Why not visit your dealer 
soon and investigate these Cadillac virtues'? We think you 
will be delighted to learn how quickly and easily you 
can now join the happy fraternity of Cadillac owners. 

CAOrLI.AC MOTOR C.\R DIVISION • GENERAL .MOTORS CORPORATION 
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SCOREBOARD 


. . . THESE FACES 
IN THE CROWD . . . 


RECORD BREAKERS 

AAU women’s swimminK championships 
at Tyler, Texas (July 6-7 1 produced whole- 
sale assault on world and U.S. records, por- 
tended great things for distaff waterbirds 
at Melbourne. World mark.s were set by 
Shelley Mann (see above); chunky 14-year- 
old Sylvia Ruuska of Berkeley, Calif., who 
covered 880-yard freestyle in 10:")4.5: Mary 
Jane Sears of Walter Reed, who glided 
through 100-meter brea.ststroke (new 
event) in 1:22.7. Other U.S. record break- 
ers: pretty young Carin Cone of Ridge- 
wood, N.J., 100-meter backstroke in 1 :14.5 
and 200-meter backstroke in 2:43.8; Miss 
Sears, 200-meler breaststroke in 2:59; Wal- 
ter Reed (team titli.st with 104 points! re- 
lay teams thrashed 400-meter medley in 
5:05.8 and 800-meter freestyle in 10:09.8. 

Rus.sia's mu.scular Mikhail Krivonosov 
whirled off toss of 217 feet 911 inches at Mos- 
cow (July 8) to better listed (211 feet 
inch) and pending (216 feet inch) world 
mark for hammer throw just four days 
after America’s Cliff Blair unfurled heave 
of 216 feet 4 3/4 inches at Needham, Mass. 

Egyptian Princess, Clearview Stable’s 
Hambletonian favorite, stepped off two 
one-mile heats in combined time of 4:08 2/5, 
best ever by 3-year-old filly, while winning 
Coaching Club Trotting Oaks at Goshen, 
N.Y. (July 2). 

BASEBALL 

New York, even without full-time duty 
from injured Mickey Mantle (see page 11), 
took two out of three in Boston, three 


FOCUS ON THE DEED. 


Peter Thomson, 
cherub-faced young 
Aussie, casually went 
about business of 
shooting 286 for his 
third straight British 
Open title at Hoy- 
lake (see page 34), 
teamed up with Lew 
Hoad (see below) to 
give Australia a fair 
dinkum day. 


straight from Washington with help of hot 
hitting by Gil McDougald, top-drawer re- 
lief pitching by Tom Sturdivant and Tom 
Morgan to stretch American League lead 
over Chicago to fat 6’ -2 games. White Sox, 
running comfortable second to Yankees, 
unexpectedly ran into Detroit buzz saw, 
dropped three in row to revived Tigers, who 
wrested fifth place from slumping Balti- 
more. Cleveland, on move again, won five 
from Kan-sas City and Detroit, edged up 
on Chicago. Boston’s Ted Williams reached 
one goal, neared second as he batted in 
1,500th run, slammed 399th home run. 

Cincinnati, vacillating in and out of Na- 
tional League lead, u.sed three straight over 
St. Louis to nail down I' i-game margin 
over Milwaukee as Redleg douters contin- 
ued to hit long ball (five homers by Ted 
Kluszewski), and unbeaten Brooks Law- 
rence won his 12th game (see page 8). Mil- 
waukee could get no better than even break 
in eight games with Cincinnati, St. Louis 
and Chicago, while Brooklyn had its trou- 
bles with Philadelphia and fell two games 
off pace. New York Giants broke out wit h 
near-record home-run blast against Pitts- 
burgh, hitting seven in one game, but 
couldn’t get out of cellar. 

LOG ROLLING 

Chuck Harris, 19-year-old Tacoma, Wash, 
roller, adeptly balanced himself for 2:45 of 
continuous log rolling, upset newly crowned 
National Roleo Champion Jubiel Wickheim 
to take world title in World Championship 
Timber Carnival at Albany, Ore. 


Shelley Mann, gift- 
ed Walter Reed 
swimmer, swooshed 
to world records for 
100-meter (1:11.8) 
and 200-meter but- 
terfly (2:44,4), U.S. 
mark in 400-meter 
individual medley 
(5:52.5) tosetrecord- 
breakingpaceinAAU 
meet at Tyler, Texas. 

TENNIS 

Lew Hoad, blockbusting Australian who 
attributed improvement to being “more 
emotionally mature,” was at his power- 
hitting best as he overwhelmed country- 
man Ken Rosewall 6-2, 4-6, 7-.5, 6-4 to win 
men’s singles title at Wimbledon (see page 
26). Shirley Fry, determined stroker from 
St. Petersburg, Fla., finally made it after 
nine Jong years, easily beating England’s 
Angela Buxton 6-3, 6-1 for women’s crowTl 
after upsetting Althea Gibson and Defend- 
ing Champion Louise Brough. Other win- 
ners: Hoad and Rosewall in men’s dou- 
bles; Miss Gibson and Miss Buxton in 
women's doubles; Mi.ss Fry and Vic Seixas 
in mixed doubles. 

BOATING 

Princeton’s 150-pound crew (bow, James 
Newcomer of Portland, Ore.; No. 2, Wil- 
liam Satterfield of Little Rock, Ark.; No. 3, 
Robert Brink of San Jo.se, Calif.; No. 4, 
Anthony Fletcher of New Canaan, Conn.; 
No. 5, Alan Korhammer of Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y.; No. 6, Leonard Yerkes of Wilming- 
ton, Del.; No. 7, Raymond Huttig of 
Homewood, 111.; stroke, James Kaiser of 
Anchorage, Ky.; coxswain, David Schall of 
Cleveland) warmed up by beating Kent 
School in semifinal, put powerful beat to 
work to outstroke Royal Air Force for 
Thames Challenge Cup in Royal Henley 
Regatta (see below). 

Shanty 1, piloted by Lieutenant Colonel 
Russ Schleeh, zoomed into lead when Edgar 
continued on next page 





EYE-CATCHING Sea Fever, displaying unique transom-style 
stern tor the first time, saiLs to victory in AA class during the 
PCYA-PIYA regatta out of Royal Victoria (B.C.) Yacht Club. 



POWER-STROKING Princeton lightweights (shown winning 
first heat) swept past all opposition, became the third straight 
U.S. crew to win Thames Challenge Cup at Henley (see above). 
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SCOREBOARD 



Bobby Unser. 
youngest of the driv- 
ing Unsers (SI, July 
‘21, pushed his Jag- 
uar up 14,109-foot 
Pikes Peak in record- 
breaking 14:27 for 
12.4-mile cour.se 
to win the hill climb 
for race cars while 
brother Jerry was 
fastest in stock car. 



Jackie MacDonald, 
shapely blonde 
Olympic hopeful 
from Toronto, kept 
her campaign in full 
swing, tossing shot- 
put 46 feet 1 inch 
and discu-s 135 feet 
1014 inches for new 
Canadian senior 
women’s records at 
St. Lambert, Que. 



Ron Holmbcrg, 
husky 18-year-old 
.swinger from Brook- 
lyn, stroked through 
field of 20 national 
junior champions, 
vanquished Austra- 
lia’s Rod Laver 6-1, 
6-1 in “Junior Wim- 
bledon” final to give 
U.S. some hope for 
tennis future. 


Kaiser’s favored Scooter II threw propeller 
in final heat, went on to win Mape.s Gold 
Cup for unlimited hydroplanes at Lake 
Tahoe, Calif. 

Bill Sturgis’ 56-foot yawl Jada, small- 
est boat in field, trailed John P. Scripps’ 
89-foot ketch Novia Del Mar across finish 
line by nearly three hours but used two-day 
handicap to win 3,571-mile race from Los 
Angeles to Tahiti. 

BOXING 

Joey Giardello, former No. 1-ranked mid- 
dleweight still trying to shake off rustiness 
brought on by incarceration for assaulting 
Philadelphia gas-station attendant with 
crutch, used flashy combination to flatten 
Tony Baldoni in 2:46 of first round at St. 
Nick’s in New York, gleefully predicted: 
“I’m ready to roll now.” 

California Stale Athletic Commission 
patiently listened to hour-long plea by 
former Commissioner Jules Covey, appear- 
ing for Los Angele.s Promoter Cal Eaton 
and Olympic Auditorium, just as patiently 
reaffirmed decision to deny approval for 
proposed middleweight title bout between 
Champion Sugar Ray Robinson and Gold- 
en Boy Art Aragon. 

HORSE RACING 

W'illie Hartack, nation’s hottest jockey, 
booted home five winners for second time 
in week, got his biggest payoff aboard 
Charlton Clay’s unbeaten homebred I>eal- 
lah, who coasted to four-length victory in 
$95,180 Arlington Lassie Stakes for 2-year- 


olds at Arlington Park. Declared happy 
Hartack: “She’s a hell of a filly ... by far 
the best miss I've ever ridden.” 

New York State Racing Commission 
gave formal approval to Greater New York 
Association plan to build new Aqueduct 
“dream track” at cost of $25 million, paved 
way for early start by splitting Aqueduct 
fall dates between Belmont Park and Ja- 
maica. Also approved: renovation of Bel- 
mont Park at cost of $5 million. 

AUTO RACING 

Pat O’Connor, N. Vernon, Ind. speed spe- 
cialist, whipped his Sumar Special around 
banked asphalt oval at record-breaking 
124.833 mph to win Pee Dee 200-mile big 
car race at Darlington (S.C.) International 
Raceway, earned 400 championship points 
and $4,150 in prize money. 

Carroll Shelby, whose penchant for 
speed hardly matches his Texas drawl, got 
his 4.4 Ferrari home ahead of pack by 15 
seconds in 91-mile feature of SCCA races at 
Beverly, Mass, (see page S6). 

DIVING 

Pat McCormick, agile Los Angeles matron, 
gracefully swept all three diving events, 
1-meter, 3-meter and platform, in AAU 
championships at Tyler and Houston. 

MILEPOST 

DIED -Ernest Langston, 57, longtime 
chairman of fashionable River Oaks tennis 
tournament, member of Houston U. Athlet- 
ic Council; of heart attack, at Houston. 


FOR THE RECORD 

ARCHERY 

(Natl. Field Archery tournament, Colorado Springs) 

LES SPEAKS, Anaheim, Calif., men’s instinctive title. 
RUGEN POWEtL, Chula Vista, Calil., men's freestyle 

JO McCUBBINS, Santa Ana, Calif., women's instinctive 
title. 

PEGGY ORTIZ, Palo Alto, Calif., women's freestyle title. 
AUTO RACING 

EUGENIO CASTEILOTTI, Italy. 210-m. Grand Piix. in 
2:10.31.1, in Ferrari, Rouen, France. 

GLEN ROBERTS. Daytona Beach. Fla.. 250-in. NAS- 
CAR Grand Nall, race. In 3:07.55, Raleigh. N.C. 

BOATING 

WELCOME, skippered by William Edgar John, Rye. 
N.Y., NYAC 103-m. piedicted-log cruisei race, with 
96.05% accuracy. Block Island, R.l. 

BOXING 

ERNIE DURANOO, 10-round split decision over Jimmy 
Martinez, middleweights, Poitland. Ore. 

MAURICE HARPER. 10-round decision over Joe Miceli 
welterweights, Oakland. Calif. 

PAOLI ROSi, IQ-round decision over Joey Lopes, 
lightweights. New York. 

CISCO ANDRADE. 3-round KO over Luke Sandoval, 
lightweights, Phoenix, Ariz. 


DOUG SANDERS. Miami Beach, over Dow Finster- 
wald, in playoff, Canadian Open, Montreal. 

JOYCE ZISKE, Waterford, Wis.. Syracuse (N.Y.) 
Women's Open, with 221 for 54 holes. 


RICCI TAVI: $30,400 Saranac H., 1 I/IG m., by I'A 
lengths, in 1:42 1/5, Belmont Pk. Paul Bailey up. 
BLUE SPARKLER; $28,500 Molly Pitcher H.. 1 1/16 
m.. by 8 lengths, in 1:44 3/5, Monmeuth Pk. Ovie 
Scurlock up. 

PORTERHOUSE: $27,300 Lakes S Flowers H., 6 f., by 
!'/« lengths, in 1:09, Hollywood Pk. Ismael Valen- 
zuela up. 


HOWARD SMITH. S. California Slriders. natl. pen- 
tathlon championship, with 3,033 pts., Los Angeles. 

TENNIS 

MEXICO, over Brazil, 4-0, Davis Cup North American 
Zone semifinal. Mexico City. 



CALIFORNIA WONDER Swaps shows his famous heels to 
Mister Gus as' he equals world record of 1:46^ for mile and eighth 
while winning $103,250 American Handicap at Hollywood Park. 



EASTERN MILLIONAIRE Nashua, sporting blinkers after two 
successive defeats, sprints across finish line in $83,000 Suburban 
Handicap at Belmont and toward possible meeting with Swaps. 
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COMING EVENTS 


July 13 through July 22 


FKIDAY, JULY 13 


Aulo Racing 

NASCAR convertible race, 100 miles, Lincoln 
Speedway, Abbottstown, Pa. 

U.S. Auto Club midget race, Galesburg, Mich. 

Boseball 

• Chicago vs. Pittsburgh, Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Boxing 

• Rocky Castellan! vs. Joey Giambra, middle- 
weights, Mad. Sq. Garden, New York (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Harness Racing 

Massachusetts Trotting Derby, $10,000, Foxboro, 
Mass. 

National Pacing Derby (Invitational), $25,000, 
Westbury, N.Y. 

Horse Show 

Great Barrington Horse Show, Great Barrington, 
Mass. 

Tennis 

New England Father and Son Grass Court cham- 
pionships, Longwood Cricket Club, Chestnut 
Hill, Mass, (through July 15). 

Track & Field 

AAU Olympic Decathlon tryouts, Crawfordsville, 
Ind. (also July 14). 

AAA championships, White City, London, Eng- 
land (also July 14). 


SATURDAY, JULY 14 


Aulo Rocing 

SCCA Hificlimb, Mt. Washington, N.H. 

British Grand Prix, Silversfone, Northampton- 
shire, England. 

NASCAR convertible races, 50 miles. Wall Sta- 
dium. Belmar, N.J, 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Cleveland, New York, 1:45 p.m. 
(CBS’). 

• Boston vs. Chicago, Boston, 1 ;55 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

• Monmouth Handicap, $100,000, VA miles, 

• 3-yr.-olds and up, Monmouth Park, N.J., 5 p.m. 
(NBC*). 

Arlington Classic, $100,000, one mile, 3-yr. -olds, 
Arlington Park, III. 

Hollywood Gold Cup, $100,000. 1 Va miles, 3-yr.- 
olds and up, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Edgemere Handicap, $25,000, 1 l/16miles,3-yf.- 
olds and up, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Sailing 

Port Huron-Mackinac Island Race, 235 statute 
miles, sail yachts. Lake Huron. 

Point Loma Cruise, Coronado Yacht Club, Calif, 
(also July 15). 

Natl. 5.5-class championships, Larchmont, N.Y. 
(through July 18), 

New Hampshire Lightning Class championships, 
Saunders Bay, Lake Winnipesaukee, N.H. (also 
July 15). 

Jr. Men’s and Women's 200 Meter Freestyle, 
Pasco, Wash. 

USLTA Clay Court championships (men's singles, 
doubles; women's singles, doubles), River For- 
est. III. 


SUNDAY, JULY 15 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club stock car races, Milwaukee. 

U.S. Auto Club sprint races, Indiana Speedway, 
Salem, Ind. 

Baseball 

• New York vs. Chicago (A.L.), New York, 2 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

The Swedish Derby, Maimb, Sweden. 


• TV ^ COLOR 


Melorboaling 

Sodus Point Powerboat Races, Sodus Bay (Lake 
Ontario). N.Y. 

International Boundary Race, St. Clair River, 
Mich. 



Basebaii 

• Boston VS. Cleveland, Boston, 1:55 p.m. (Mu- 
tual*). 

Boxing 

• Jimmy Slade vs. Wayne Bethea, heavyweights, 
St. Nicholas Arena, N.Y. (10 rds.), 10 p.m. (Du 
Mont). 

Golf 

Scottish Amateur championships, Troon, Scot- 
land (through July 21). 

Motorbealing 

Alaska Race, Nanaimo, British Columbia to Ju- 
neau, Alaska (through July 24). 

Tennis 

Middle States Women's Grass Court champion- 
ships, Philadelphia Cricket Club, Pa. 

First International Intercollegiate Court Tennis 
Match. Lords, London, England (through July 18). 
Pacific Northwest championships. Tacoma, Wash. 


TUESDAY, JULY 17 


Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Philadelphia, Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Dog Shows 

Isle of Man National Sheepdog Trials. Isle of 
Man (also July 18). 

Middlesex County Kennel Club, Middlesex 
School. Concord, Mass. 

Harness Racing 

The Bostwick, $10,000, 2-yr.-old trotters, Sara- 
toga Springs. N.Y. 

The Runnymede, $10,000, 3-yr.-old trotters, 
Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Empire State Pacing Classic, $20,000, Saratoga 
Springs. N.Y. 

Horse Racing 

Los Angeles Handicap, $25,000, 6 furlongs, 3-yr.- 
olds and up. Hollywood Park, (lalif. 

Swimming 

Ali-Navy Swimming Meet, -San Diego, Calif. 


WB>NCSOAY, JULY 1* 


Baseball 

• New York vs. Detroit, New York, 1:55 p.m. 
(Mutual*), 

• lohn Holman vs. Willie Pastrano, heavyweights, 

• Chicago Stadium, Chicago (10 rds.), 10 p.m. 
(ABC). 

Horse Racing 

Equipoise Mile, $50,000, one mite, 3-yr.-oldsand 
up, Arlington Park. III. 

The Astoria, $20,000, 514 furlongs, 2-yr.-old 
fillies, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Horseshoe Pitching 

World Championship Tournament, Murray, 
Utah. 

Horse Show 

Oklahoma Quarter Horse Show and Race Meet, 
Enid. Okia. (through July 21). 


THURSDAY, JULY 19 


Auto Racing 

Giants' Despair Hillclimb, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
SCCA Branfan Tyddyn Road Races, Wilkes-Barre- 
Pa. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. Philadelphia, Chicago, 2:25 p.m. 

(Mutual*). 

Harness Racing 

Three-Year Old Trot, $20,000, Cicero, HI. 

Great Midwest Stake. $10,000, 3-yr. -old trotters, 
Martinsville, III. 


Horse Racing 

Starlet Stakes, $75,000, 6 furlongs, 2-yr.-olds, 
Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Rodeos 

California Rodeo, Salinas, Calif, (through July 
22 ). 

Ogden Pioneer Days, Ogden, Utah (through July 
24). 

Swimming 

Senior Outdoor Women's Swimming champion- 
ships, Tyler. Texas. 

Trapshooting 

Great Western Handicap, Wichita Gun Club, Kan. 
(through July 22). 


FRIDAY, JULY 20 


Airplane Racing 

Natl. Air Races Meeting, Baginton, Warwick- 
shire, England (also July 21). 

Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club midget races, Cincinnati Race 
Bowl, Ohio. 

Baseball 

• Chicago vs. New York (N.L.), Chicago, 2:25 
p.m. (Mutual*). 

# Tony Johnson vs. Tony Anthony, light heavy- 
weights, Mad. Sq, Garden, New York (10 rds.), 
10 p.m. (NBC). 

Golf 

PGA Championship, $40,000, Blue Hill Golf Club, 
Canton, Mass. 

Harness Racing 

Great Midwest Stake, $10,000, 3-yf.-old pacers, 
Martinsville, III. 

Horse Show 

Lakeville Horse Show, Lakeville, Conn, (through 
July 22). 

Yachting 

International Yachting Regatta, Helsinki, Finland. 


SATURDAY, JULY 21 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Aulo Club midget races, Jeffersonville, Ind. 
NASCAR Late Model races. Bowman Gray Sta- 
dium, Winston-Salem, N.C. 

Baseball 

• Boston vs, Detroit, Boston, 1:55 p.m. (CBS*). 

• New York vs. Kansas City, New York, 1 :55 p.m. 
(Mutual*). 

Horse Racing 

Arlington Futurity, $75,000, 6 furlongs, 2-yr.- 
olds, Arlington Park, III. 

The Westerner, $75,000, l‘/4 miles, 3-yr. -olds and 
up, Hollywood Park, Calif. 

Beilerose Handicap. $25,000, 1 1/16 miles, 3-yr.- 
olds and up, Jamaica, N.Y. 

Lawn Bowling 

61st Annual Tournament, Western Ontario Bowl- 
ing Association, London, Ont. 

Sailing 

Chicago-Mackinac Ocean race, Chicago. 
Marblehead race week, Marblehead, Mass, 
(through July 28). 

Trapshooting 

Ray Loring Handicap, Pine Gun Club. Streator, III. 


SUNDAY, JULY 22 


Auto Racing 

U.S. Auto Club sprints. New Bremen, Ohio. 

Boseboll 

• Detroit vs. Boston, Boston, 2 p.m. (Mutual*). 

Motorcycling 

20 Mile Nall. Championship, Bay Meadows, Calif. 

Motorboating 

Newport Regatta, Newport Harbor, Conn. 

Fiesta del Pacifico Inboard Regatta, San Diego, 
Calif. 

*See local listing 


TV • NETWORK RADIO: ALL TIMES E.D.T. EXCEPT WHERE NOTED. 
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• GOLF 


by HENRY LONGHURST 

Once again the young man from Australia dominated 
the famed British Open, which is fast becoming a 

THOMSON TEA PARTY 


HoYLAKK, England 

O N THE LINKS of the Royal Liver- 
pool Golf Club at Hoylake, Aus- 
tralia’s Peter Thomson won the British 
Open golf championship for the third 
successive year. This was a feat which 
had not been accomplished since Bob 
Ferguson beat 39 competitors with a 
score of 171 for the two rounds at St. 
Andrews, Scotland in 1882. In terms of 
golf those were prehistoric days. The 
Royal Liverpool Club was 13 years old 
—it had been founded in 1869 in the 
Royal Hotel, into which you can still 
slice your second shot to the 17th, by 
Mr. J. Muir Dowie, after whom the 
short 7th hole is called today— and it 
was to be 12 more years before the Open 
was first played in England. Between 
then and now the only time the three- 
year record was in danger was in 1907 
when the great James Braid, the most 
modest of men, declared he would have 
won had he not burst his braces (sus- 
penders to you) at the 8th hole in the 
final round. This too was at Hoylake. 


The winner was Arnaud Massy, the 
only Frenchman to win the British 
Open, as a result of which he christened 
his newlyborn daughter “Hoylake,” 
presumably pronounced “Oylak.” 

Times change, and the British Open 
is not perhaps what it used to be, either 
in the days when all the giants of golf 
were on this side of the Atlantic or 
during the annual American invasions 
of the Golden Twenties. But, with 
nearly a century of history behind it, 
the Open retains a quality possessed 
by few other golfing events— one of 
them is the Masters tournament at 
Augusta— namely, that the occasion is 
greater than the man. People who have 
been good enough to win it, and would 
have given anything to win it, have in 
the end been overcome by it. Thom- 
son— young, debonair, not overawed 
by tradition or history— is not one 
of these. His record over five years 
is a very remarkable second, second, 
first, first, first 


Through the Canada Cup ha\ing 
been played the week before, this was, 
I suppose, the most international Open 
championship since golf began, as wit- 
ness the countries represented by the 
first 15 players— Australia, Belgium, 
Mexico, South Africa, Scotland, Argen- 
tina, England, United States, Eire, 
Wales and Spain. 

From the United States we had 
several welcome visitors— and none 
more welcome than the oldest, Gene 
Sarazen. Can it really be 24 years ago 
that we watched the smiling, stumpy 
figure striding up the last hole to win 
at Sandwich? To qualify for the final 
day in the wind and rain at Hoylake at 
the age of 54 is no mean achievement, 
and there w'as general sorrow when he 
withdrew to fly home for the funeral of 
his friend Carl Snyder, killed in the 
Grand Canyon air crash. 

BIG BALL, SMALL BALL 

Frank Stranahan came again, bring- 
ing memories of the last Hoylake Open 
when he needed 2 to tie and came with- 
in inches of holing his second shot. He 
did well enough with 72-76-72-76 to 
finish 10 shots behind. Also the veteran 
Pete Burke, who had been playing a 
British 50-year-plus: Ernest Kenyon, 
for the curiously styled world senior 
championship, an event which, with all 
respect to the participants, makes as 
little impact here as doubtless it does 
in America. Finally, Muscleman Mike 
Souchak, who made an excellent first 
impression with 74-74-74-72 in condi- 
tions which must have amazed him. In 
the first qualifying round he was at one 
point 10 over par but managed to get 
away with it. As a result, Sarazen 
thought he would win. “He can reach 
every hole here in 2,” he said, “and 
he’s had his scare.” Souchak played 
fine stuff through the green, but had 
difficulty with the small ball when he 
got there. As one who plays habitu- 
ally with both, and despite anything 
which even Hogan may say to the con- 
trary, I am satisfied that it is more dif- 
ficult to change from big ball to small 
than vice versa. Anyway, all who 
met Souchak at Hoylake hope to see 
him again. 

Looking back, it was Thomson's 
championship from the start. He lay 
well with a 70 on the first day, led only 
by Dennis Smalldon of Wales (68) and 
Enrique Bertolino, two-time Argentine 
champion (69). On the second day, 
with another 70, he took the lead from 
Bertolino and Roberto de Vicenzo— 
Bertolino having bounced back into 
play off the wrist of a holiday-making 
Liverpudlian standing out of bounds in 
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BIOPERSE 


PETER WILLIAM THOMSON COmes 
from Brunswick, Australia, which is a sub- 
urb of Melhournp, but not one of its more 
“residenlially desirable'' ones. He was burn 
there in ]9i29. and the first loves of this 
curly-headed younK-sier were hunting, fish- 
ing and cricket. “Like every Australian 
boy, I hoped .someday to play for my coun- 
try in Test cricket,” Thomson says. “A golf- 
ing career did not occur to me.” 

He first played golf at 111, sneaking onto 
the neighboring nine-hole Royal Park pub- 
lic course after the regulars had finished. 
Self-taught, he won his first tournament at 
lo, hi.s first major victory (the Victorian 
Amateur) at 18. At 20 he al>andoned a 
promising career as a chemist to turn pro, 
and victories in the New Zealand and Aus- 
tralian Opens followed quickly in 1950 and 
1951. Today experts down under credit him 


with having Australia's “most calculating 
and incisive golf mind.” Thomson joined 
the American pro circuit in 19.52, a move 
which has netted him close to $40,000 
in winnings. 

That year the personable young Thom- 
.son married Lois Brauer, a pretty Aus- 
tralian brunette, and the two have been 
circling the globe ever since. The birth 
of daughter Deirdre two years ago didn’t 
interrupt Thomson’s travels, and Deirdre, 
who has already logged 50,000 miles, can 
one day say, trouper fa.shion, that she was 
raised in a golf bag. 

The stockily built, 5-foot 9-inch 16.5- 
pounder will play in next month’s rich Tam 
O'Shunter World Championship at Niles, 
Illinois, and then head home to Australia, 
where he will hunt ducks while planning 
another swing across the world's links. 


the pultlic road at the 17th. "Tw'O inch- 
es higher,” said the matt darkly, “and 
I’d have had a new watch off him.” 

Thomson on the second day was 
lucky. Hoylake lies on the tip of the 
Wirral Peninsula, separating the estu- 
aries of the Mersey and the Dee, a 
piece of land which to tens of thousands 
of Americans was their first sight of 
England in the wartime lifeline known 
as the “Western Approaches.” It gets 
the full force of the weather, which for 
several hours on that day was un- 
speakably vile, with a 40-mile-an-hour 
wind blowing torrents of rain in from 
the sea. Thomson missed a good deal 
of this, but among those eliminated 
from final day were Locke (79) and 
Stan Leonard of Canada (83). Leon- 
ard’s teammate, A1 Balding, had 81, 
but survived to finish in 300. Both 
were booked for Commonwealth vs. 
Britain match on July 21, but decided 
to go home, feeling themselves, as 
they unaccountably said, to be “not 
welcome.” Nothing could be farther 
from the truth, but no one can ac- 
count for what goes on in another 
man’s mind. 

In the end the only real challenge 
came from Belgian Flory Van Donck 
—one of three who tied for low indivi- 
dual score in the Canada Cup last year 
in Washington. His 33 out in round 
three was the best of the tournament, 
and he would have broken 70 had he 
not left the flagstick in the hole at the 
18th and then hit it gently in the mid- 
dle. In the afternoon he did it again at 
the 8th. I suppose these fellows know 


best, but to me it seems quite extraor- 
dinary. Van Donck lost his last chance 
by slicing out of bounds at the first 
bole after lunch. He battled nobly on 
for a 74, but Thomson coasted calmly 
round in the same figure to win by 
three shots. 

One other hero deserves a mention. 
Henry Cotton, who at 49 finished 17th 
in the U.S. Open, here finished sixth, 
and his 32 home over one of the tough- 
est finishes in British championship 
was the best in five days. As a striker 
of the golf ball he remains almost un- 
matched, a permanent reminder that 
style lasts longer than brute force. 

Two of the greatest Americans won 
at Iloylake— Walter Hagen in 1924, 
when he casually knocked in a 10- 
footer for victory by one stroke, and 
later, when questioned, let fall the im- 
mortal remark, “Ko man ever beat me 
in a playoff”; and Bobby Jones in 1930, 
the year of his great Grand Slam. If 
they had been there to see Peter Thom- 
son acclaimed on the 18th green, I 
know they would have found him 
worthy to join their company. Ce"n d 
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AUTOMATIC FOLDING 
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again gives you all the 
wanted features found only 
in carts priced at over 
twice the cost. Here is 
why more golfers buy Roll 
King than any other golf 
cart in the World... 

• ROLLS EFFORTLESSLY ON 
AIRCRAFT TYPE BALL 
BEARINGS 

• FOLDS. UNFOLDS, 
AUTOMATICALLY 


NEW FIT-ALL BAG 
BRACKETS 

MORE STRENGTH PEN 
LESS WEIGHT THAN AN' 
OTHER GOLF CART 
FULLY GUARANTEED 


Look for the name, ROLL KINGwherever sporting goods ar 

A, J. IN DUSTRIES Delavan, Wisconsin 


before it starts 



STOP 

motion 
sickness . . . 


Just a single daily dose of deli- 
cious tasting, melt-in-your-mouth 
BONADETTES” prevents carsick- 
ness, airsickness and seasickness 
for as long as 24 hours. 


At all datgstores without prescription. 



Get new, 
travel-tested 
BONADETTES today! 
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• MOTOR SPORTS by KENNETH RUDEEN 

Porsches won the day, but race fans at Beverly 
will not find it easy to forget the roar of the 

TEXAN TORNADO 


T hr hottest driver in the Sports 
Car Club of America these days is 
an irrepressible Texan named Carroll 
Shelby. He never has more fun than 
when he is winning races, and last 
weekend at the Sports Car Club of 
America national meeting at Beverly, 
Mass, he had a whale of a time. 

Before Shelby got his turn, though, 
there was speed aplenty on the 
A-shaped, 2.6-mile Beverly Airport 
course. The fastest race of all was an 
18-Iap scramble of classes F, G and H 
modified cars in which the Porsche 
Spyders of Jack McAfee and Ed 
Crawford dueled fiercely from the start. 

Crawford gunned his bright blue car 
into the lead and kept it there for 
three laps, but on the fourth McAfee’s 
silver one, which has accounted for a 
long string of victories, nosed ahead. 
After McAfee stayed ahead for three 
more laps, Crawford’s pit crew flashed 
a "hang on” signal. Crawford hung on 
so well that he overtook McAfee. 

On the last lap the cars streaked side 
by side into the homestretch. The last 
corner, a right-angled right-hander, 
was decisive. As McAfee went deep into 
the turn, Crawford squeaked through 
on the inside and picked up a split- 
second advantage that he kept to the 
finish line. 

The Crawford-McAfee affair was so 
keenly contested that it produced the 
day's best time, an average speed of 
80.2 mph, although larger and faster 
cars were yet to be seen. 

In each of the remaining races there 
was a runaway triumph. 

Take the 18-lap event for Class D 
production cars— the race of the Mer- 
cedes 300SLs and Austin-Healeys. 
When Charles Wallace put his flame- 
red 300SL into the lead, he was there 
to stay. SCCA Champion Paul O’Shea 
made it close for a few laps, but then 
began losing oil — and ground— and 
Wallace lapped every car but O’Shea’s 
before taking the checkered flag. 

A hands-down victory in the 65-mile 
Class C production race went to Dr. 
Richard K. Thompson Jr. in a beauti- 


fully tuned Corvette. Jaguars captured 
the next three places. 

A rewarding day for Porsches, high- 
lighted by Crawford’s narrow victory, 
was rounded out by the performances 
in this little speedster by E. M. Pu- 
pulidy in the Class G production race 
and Lake Underwood in the run for 
E and F production cars. 

As the feature race approached. Car- 
roll Shelby was as relaxed as the cattle 
ruminating on an adjacent hillside. 
The unrelenting drizzle which had 
made the previous day’s practice an 
unpleasant and inconclusive chore had 
ended in the night. The sky was sunny 
now, the air cool. Cool enough, Shelby 
thought, to keep the engine of his 
4.4-liter Ferrari from misbehaving dur- 
ing the 35-lap, 91-mile race ahead. 

That there would be more rain had 
been the hope of Masten Gregory, the 


bespectacled young Kansan whose 
3-liter Ferrari Monza was giving away 
more than 70 hp to the Shelby Ferrari. 
Gregory knew that he could not long 
keep up with Shelby on the straight- 
away, but he calculated that rain-slick 
asphalt would cause the more power- 
ful Ferrari to spin its wheels on fast 
getaways from the corners and thereby 
give the Monza an edge. 

Dry course or not, Gregory was out 
to diminish Shelby’s fun. So were 36 
other cars of classes B, C, D and E 
modified, notably four D Jaguars and 
Jack McAfee’s 3.5-liter Ferrari. 
Driving the Jaguars were Louis Brero, 
the Californian who finished close be- 
hind Shelby at Elkhart Lake, Wis. two 
weeks before, Ernie Erickson, Sher- 
wood Johnston and Johnny Benett. 

Shelby, wearing his beloved tattered 
overalls and a shortsleeved pink shirt, 
zipped out in front of the pack when 
the starter’s flag fell. 

Johnston, who had escaped injury 
in a serious accident at Elkhart Lake, 
pressed Shelby for two laps and then 
dropped back behind eager Masten 
Gregory. Within a few laps the pattern 
of the race was firmly established— 
Shelby ahead, pursued by Gregory, 
with Johnston cruising unthreatened 
and unthreatening in third spot. 

Gregory upset the pattern briefly 
but dramatically. Winding his engine 
up to the point of risking a breakdown. 
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he doggedly closed the gap between his 
blue and white Ferrari and Shelby’s 
red speedster until, after 12 laps, he 
was only a second behind. Gregory’s 
brakes, better than his opponent’s, 
gave the Kan.san a chance to pick up 
precious yardage at the corners; he 
could afford to delay longer than Shel- 
by before backing off. 

On the 14th lap Gregory achieved 
the improbable feat of passing the fly- 
ing Texan and even managed to snatch 
a precarious lead now and again 
through the next lap. 

FIRST FOR KEEPS 

When Shelby seized first place on 
lap 16, it was for keeps. Shelby had 
more punch accelerating out of the 
corners, and the miracles of speed 
Gregory could accomplish by strain- 
ing his engine to the limit could be 
effortlessly matched by Shelby. 

Brero’s bid to make up for a bad 
start was valiant. His D Jag picked 
off car after car, but 12 laps from the 
end, while lying fifth, he was forced 
out by a broken oil line. 

Shelby inexorably stretched out his 
lead over Gregory until, at the finish, 
he was ahead by a comfortable 15 
seconds. More than a minute behind 
Gregory came Johnston. 

Shelby grinned as he accepted con- 
gratulations from Gregory (who, inci- 
dentally, came out of the race with a 
badly blistered right hand. He had 
misplaced his driving gloves and had 
driven barehanded). 

"Weren’t we having a lot of fun?” 
Shelby laughed. 

"Man, I thought we were going to 
bang each other going into those cor- 
ners,” Gregory said. "I hate to be sec- 
ond, but if I have to be second to any- 
body, I’m glad it was you.” Ce n~d> 



Hooo,ooo. 

I/Jotth of Fun 
for ^2599. 


1 10 miles per hour • 100 horsepower 


WINNERS 

FIRST R\rK: Class G Production, 

E. M. Pupulidy (Porsche 1300) 65.6 

.SRcoNi) KACRt Unrestricted, 

G. Weaver (Maserati) 72.2 

THIRD RACE: Overall, 

E. Crawford (Porsche Spydcr) 80.2 

FOtui'H RACE: Overall, 

L. Underwood (Porsche Carrera) 72.5 

FIFTH RACE: Class D Production, 

C. Wallace (300SL) 71.6 

SIXTH RACK: Class C Production, 

R. Thompson Jr. (Corvette) 73.7 
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C. Shelby (Ferrari) 75.9 
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BAREFOOT EXECUTIVE, BonniePrud- 
den perches on her office desk to expound a 
point on fitness, laughs at response during 
conference with members of her staff at her 
White Plains, N.Y. physical fitness school. 


BE HAPPY, 
GO HEALTHY 
WITH BONNIE 


Enersetic Bonnie Prudden not only teaches people how 
to exercise but makes them love every minute of it 


by DOROTHY STULL 


T he cheerful barefoot executive 
shown in the pictures at the left, 
perched on her office desk in shirt and 
shorts, provides convincing proof- 
more convincing than a gymful of sta- 
tistics — that e.xercise makes the wom- 
an. In this case the woman it has made, 
both physically and economically, is 
Ruth (Bonnie ) Prudden. Miss Prudden 
exudes a contagious aura of having a 
wonderful time, which presumably ex- 
plains her success in the unlikely busi- 
ness of selling body conditioning, a com- 
modity that in these comfort-loving 
times would seem about as salable as 
a covered wagon. At 42, Bonnie (who 
looks 10 years younger) is the complete 
opposite of the classic caricature of the 
unattractive gym teacher. “I’m living 
life to the hilt,” Bonnie says, “you have 
to be in good shape for that.” 

As owner-director-teacher at the In- 
stitute for Physical Fitness in White 
Plains, N. Y., M iss Prudden (everybody 
calls her Bonnie) commands respect, 
devotion and substantial fees from 
some 400 businessmen, housevvives and 
children from the age of three to 
85, whom she cajoles, challenges and 
charms into going through muscular 
contortions they would never dream of 
tolerating under other circumstances. 
The explanation is simple; they have 
fun doing it. Bonnie, more than any 
other person working in the field of 
physical fitness today, has taken the 
chore out of exercise and restored the 
joy, has given people a taste of the al- 
most wild exhilaration a child feels 


climbing trees and balancing on fences. 

Bonnie is bursting to share a secret 
with the world: how to feel and look 
better through exercise. She doesn’t 
advocate exercise because it improves 
your character but because it’s fun. 

Under Bonnie’s magic spell, sophis- 
ticated suburban matrons delight in 
scaling mountainous walls (right) and 
even master the art of hanging up- 
side down by their knees. And some of 
them, victims of A-bomb era tensions, 
discover for the first time the blissful 
euphoria of purely physical fatigue. 

“Every woman needs to be attrac- 
tive,” says Bonnie, “but to be so is not 
our due for being born, it is our reward 
for physical activity.” 

Many women who do their own 
housework protest that they get plenty 
of physical activity at home, but Bon- 
nie, with a directness that is typical of 
her, replies bluntly: “Housework won’t 
raise a bosom to where it belongs or 
keep it there. [Chin-ups and push-ups 
will, she maintains.) Housework is no 
good for all-round muscular fitness,” 
she explains, “because all the work is 
done from the elbow. With all our gadg- 
ets, the only work left in housework is 
opening the door of the washing ma- 
chine or pushing the vacuum cleaner.” 

The need to compensate for this 
continued oii page 60 

LEARNING THE ROPES, two students 
follow Miss Prudden up 16-foot climbing 
wall. The colors denote difficulty: yellow is 
the easiest, blue harder, red i.s Mt. Everest. 
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ANOTHER GIANT 
FROM THE VALLEY 

With Bob Mathias retired, along comes Rafer 
by COLES PHINIZY Johnson, breaking records and ready to take 

on all comers for the Olympic decathlon title 


I N THE SOUTHERN half of the San 
Joaquin Valley, in the California 
farm towns of Selma. Reedley, Kings- 
bury, Fowler, Dinuba, Visalia, Tulare 
and Orange Cove, a standard American 
mixture of many races, creeds and na- 
tionalities prosper from the bumper 
yields of a rich flat land. Through the 
shifting athletic seasons the small 
high schools of these valley towns have 
produced a fair crop of giants for the 
world of sport. Some of these giants 
have gone into the football stadiums 
of the West, and some notable ones of 
late, such as Discus Thrower Sim Iness 
and Decathlon Champion Bob Mathi- 
as, have become world-beaters in track. 
It was a bit over a year ago that an- 
other of the valley’s hoy wonders be- 
came a track champion of the Western 
world. In March last year Rafer Lewis 
Johnson, 19-year-old favorite son of 
the 2,500 people of Kingsburg, Calif., 
won the decathlon championship of 
the Pan-American Games. 

News of Johnson's victory was care- 
fully noted in some foreign corners of 
the world where decathlon interest 
runs high. Since Johnson’s score of 
6,997 points was 295 less than the best 
of the Russian champion, Vasiliy Kuz- 
netsov, the news from Mexico certain- 
ly was passed through the growing 
ranks of Russian trackmen. It is doubt- 
ful if Johnson’s performance attracted 
as much attention here as it did abroad. 
There are probably not, in fact, many 
Americans outside Johnson’s home 
valley who can rattle off with convic- 
tion the 10 events of a decathlon test. 

However, Johnson had scarcely 
crossed the finish line at Mexico City 

RAFER JOHNSON is the Pan-Amcrican 
champion, world decathlon record holder. 


in each of the four running events, the 
100-meter dash, the llO-meterhurdles, 
the 400-meter dash or the 1,500-meter 
run, and he had scarcely made a mark 
in the broad jump, shotput, pole vault, 
discus, high jump or javelin before his 
followers back in Kingsburg knew not 
only his times, heights and distances 
but also his point scores and ranking 
in the competition. 

The people around Kingsburg got 
the new's of Johnson hot and fast from 


THE OLYMPIC TRIALS 

The U.S. Olympic Decathlon Trials will 
be held at Wabash College in Crawfords- 
ville, Ind. on July 1.3 and 14. The win- 
ner will be the 19.56 national champion, 
and the finst three will constitute this 
year’s Olympic decathlon team. Rafer 
Johnson’s chief competition will come 
from Milt Campbell, runner-up to Bob 
Mathias in the 1952 01ympic.s at Hel- 
sinki and national champion in ’.53; Pole 
Vaulter and Defending Titleholder Bob 
Richards; ’55 Runner-up Bob Lawson; 
Aubrey Lewi.s, the Notre Dame football 
star, and High Jumper Ernie Shelton. 


a small local radio station, KRDU, 
which kept direct phone contact with 
Mexico City. Since the results from 
Mexico would have reached the valley 
almost as fast by normal news chan- 
nels, KRDU’s effort seems unwarrant- 
ed, even for a local boy. The best that 
A1 Kehring, a part-time Kingsburg 
sportscaster, can explain it, the town 
has had a high regard for Rafer John- 
son since he was a grammar school boy. 
A special effort of news-getting seemed 
the least the town could do. 

Though Sportscaster Nehring was 
assisted in reporting Johnson’s per- 


formances by Murl Dodson, the high 
school track coach, and Si Tyler, presi- 
dent of the Central California Associa- 
tion of the AAU, Nehring discovered 
that gathering news about a decath- 
lon from Mexico takes some doing. For 
one thing, the people on the Mexico 
City end of the line did not seem to 
care much. They would pass on a few 
scattered results amid much giggling 
and tinkling of glasses and remind 
Nehring that it was siesta time. “It’s 
no siesta for Johnson,” Nehring would 
shout back. For another thing, the 
decathlon is a severe test for score- 
keepers as well as athletes. In a de- 
cathlon a man competes, not directly 
against his rivals, but against the in- 
exorable dimensions of height, distance 
and time. How a competitor does in 
each event is scored in points derived 
from scoring tables ran ging from record- 
breaking performances to very punk 
ones. A decathlon scorebook is the size 
of a small phone directory, and, what’s 
worse, the tables for the throwing and 
jumping events are graduated in me- 
ters. After a day of bad phone calls 
and computing scores, Sportscaster 
Nehring had the feeling a baboon with 
an abacus could have done as well. 

“To let the people back here know 
how Johnson and the others in the de- 
cathlon were doing in feet and inches,” 
Nehring relates, “we strung out Si 
Tyler’s measuring tape in the studio. 
It had meters on one side, and we 
could flick it over and read off the feet 
on the other. We wound enough tape 
out in the studio to read distances for 
the shotput, then we strung it on out 
into an office for discus distances, and 
wound it back and forth until finally 
in the reception room we got to the 
continued on next page 
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RAFER JOHNSON 

continued from page 

javelin. If Johnson had done much over 
190 feet in the javelin, he’d have put 
us in the washroom.” Official word of 
Johnson’s victory came while Kehring 
was off the air. Nehring wanted to 
sound the Kingsburg fire alarm to tell 
the whole town. Officials refused, but 
a brave friend rang the firebell anyway. 
This brought firemen and police, but 
no one was arrested. It was, after all, 
Rafer Johnson’s day, and it seemed 
the valley had found a 1956 Olympic 
champion to replace two-time cham- 
pion Bob Mathias, who had grown up 
in Tulare, 25 miles down the valley. 

An international victory by a com- 
parative unknown such as Johnson, 
the complexity of scoring, the giggling 
of indifferent people and bell ringing 
for a local boy are all characteristics of 
the decathlon that are likely to persist. 
It is not a sport that can spread 
grassroots-style in vacant lots. There 
will never be a large hot-stove follow- 
ing ready with scorebooks to settle ar- 
guments. There will always be many 
who know little about it, or who don’t 
care. But, as Rafer Johnson’s present 
coach, Ducky Drake of UCLA, ob- 
served last week while Johnson worked 
on the decathlon events that had gath- 
ered rust during the regular track sea- 
son, “We do not do much thinking 
about the decathlon in this country, 
but at the right time a good man seems 
to come along.” What is more fortu- 
nate, each good man who has come 


along of late has brought a staunch 
local following and sustained regional 
enthusiasm for the decathlon in non- 
Olympic years. Rafer Johnson quite 
literally took over from Mathias. These 
two boys came dowm fairly similar 
roads to the decathlon. Anyone seeing 
Johnson now — broad-shouldered, lean 
and loose at the waist, 6 feet 3 inches 
and 200 pounds, yet always walking 
lightly with small measured steps — 
recognizes that some of his physical 
advantages were God-given. To supple- 
ment a good, large frame, Johnson, 
like Mathias, developed musculature 
and tuned his reflexes by going in for a 
variety of sports. At Kingsburg High 
he competed four seasons in football, 
track and basketball. Johnson also 
squeezed in a season of baseball, hitting 
over .500 because, as he now apolo- 
gizes, “I beat out a lot of slow rollers.” 
Along the athletic byways of UCLA, 
where Johnson has just finished his 
sophomore year, the coaches of other 
sports alw'ays have a w'arm hello for 
him. Football Coach Red Sanders still 
hopes to get cleats under Johnson for 
a season or tw'o. Basketball Coach John 
Wooden may get Johnson's ser\dces 
for at least part of next season. 

ONE LOVE THROUGH NOVEMBER 

Johnson will remain devoted to track 
through Olympic time next Novem- 
ber. He has already made the Olympic 
team as a 25-foot-plus broad jumper. 
The odd thing about Johnson’s excel- 
lence as a broad jumper is that, al- 
though as a 15-year-old he could hit 


over 21 feet, he did not compete in 
the broad jump until he was 18. An- 
other Kingsburg freshman could do 22 
feet; Coach Murl Dodson used second- 
ranker Johnson for points in the sprints 
and high jump. 

In the summer of his sophomore year 
at Kingsburg, 1 6-year-oId J ohnson went 
down to Tulare to see 21-year -old 1948 
Olympic Champion Bob Mathias break 
his own decathlon record and win a 
place on the 1952 team. “I didn’t add 
up points on myself,” Johnson says, 
“but I remember being very mad that 
I hadn’t entered. I saw a number of 
boys that I could beat.” The next year 
Johnson won a watered-down high 
school decathlon with 9,070 points. 

In high school Johnson made A- 
minus grades and was elected president 
of the student body and about the only 
complaint anyone can make about him 
in those years is that he was a year or 
so late in coming along to take over the 
decathlon from Mathias. Between 
Mathias’ Olympic victories, the decath- 
lon flourished. The national champion- 
ship was held three times in Mathias’ 
home town, to crowds of more than 
6,000. In 1953, 10,000 people in Plain- 
field, N.J. watched as home town boy 
Milt Campbell, runner-up to Mathias 
at Helsinki, won. In 1954, Mathias was 
a pro and Campbell was on the injured 
list. The decathlon was an unwanted 
orphan. Atlantic City, a show town, 
bid $500 for the championships, and 
staged about the worst show on record. 
The attendance on the second day was 
300, not counting the small boys who 


THE WORLD’S THREE GREATEST DECATHLON PERFORMERS 



Rafer Johnson 


Vasiliy Kuznetsov 

Bob Mathias 


Kingsburg, 

Calif. 

Current world 

record in 

Tbilisi. U.S.S.R. 

Helsinki 



June 10-11 

. 1955 

Nov. 1.5-16, 1955 

July 25-26, 1952 

Event 

Performance 

Points 

Individual event 

Performance 

Paints 

Performance 

Points 

100-meter dash 

0:10.5 

1,129 

0:10.2 

0:10.9 

948 

0:10.9 

948 

Broad Jump 

24' 6 3/4' 

962 

26’ 8 1/4" 

23' 10 1/2" 

880 

22' 10 3/4' 

779 

Shotput 

45' 3 1/r 

750 

61' 4' 

46' 11" 

800 

50' 2 1/4" 

912 

High jump 

6' 3/4" 

832 

7' 1/2' 

6' 

806 

6' 2 3/4" 

900 

400-mcter run 

0:49.7 

868 

0:45.2 

0:51 

772 

0:50.2 

828 

110-m. high hurdles 

0:14.5 

953 

0:13.4 

0:14.9 

840 

0:14.7 

894 

Discus 

154' 10 1/4' 

848 

194' 6" 

1.55' 5 1/4" 

855 

15.r 10' 

838 

Pule vault 

12' 8 1/1' 

680 

15' 7 3/4' 

12' 9 1/2' 

695 

13' 1 1/2" 

745 

Javelin 

193' 10 1/4" 

712 

274' 5' 

214' 4" 

859 

194' 3' 

715 

1,500-mcler run 

5:01.5 

251 

3:40.8 

5:11.4 

192 

4 ;50.8 

328 



7,985 



7,647 


7,887 
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CHIEF FOREIGN THREAT, Soviet Decathlon Champion Vasiliy Kuznetsov, has im- 
proved steadily since mid-1954 and could score up to 8,000 points in the coming Olympics. 


sneaked onto the infield. Someone left 
a sprinkler running on the high-jump 
apron, the broad-jump runway started 
around a curve, and while officials 
gabbed idly, the leading contender, 
Pole Vaulter Bob Richards, raked the 
vault runway himself (and clinched the 
title with a lo-foot vault). The Atlantic 
City show had the impromptu flavor 
of a sack race, but the few knowing 
buffs on hand could extract some cheer. 
A Jersey high schooler, Aubrey Lewis, 
looked good in second place, and the 
big California boy, Rafer Johnson, who 
had been preceded by rave notices from 
the West, had, under the poor condi- 
tions, done well for third place. 

After Johnson’s victory in the Pan- 
American decathlon last year, Kings- 
burg bid for the national champion- 
ships but was outbid by Wabash 
College, which conducted a good de- 
cathlon. At that, the nationals would 
have been an anticlimax in Kingsburg, 
for that June, in a regional decathlon 
meeting on his home grounds, Rafer 
Johnson swept through the 10 events 
with incredible finesse, beating Bob 
Mathias’ seemingly unbeatable world 
record. As the chart on page 42 shows, 
Johnson beat Mathias in five of the 10 
events and set a record of 7,985 to forge 
ahead of his prospective Olympic rival, 
Vasiliy Kuznetsov of Russia. 

Rafer Johnson is now being called 
the world’s best athlete. The same was 
said of Jim Thorpe, the first Olympic 
decathlon winner in 1912 and of Glenn 
Morris in 1936 and Bob Mathias in 
1952. Johnson has become used to the 
fact that a number of cliches and pat 
questions swirl around the decathlon, 
and by now he meets them with a slow 
smile and a considered answer. A track 
buff asked him recently at lunch, why 
are Negroes so much better in track? 
This is a fairly new question for John- 
son, who grew up in an almost totally 
white community. Probing his Jell-o 
with a spoon, he answered, “I don’t 
think we are any better. I believe— and 
I’ve read this, so others must think the 
same— we perhaps have some things 
closed to us, like golf and like baseball 
was. Track has been open for a long 
time, and I think anybody does well 
where he has an opportunity.” 

Does Johnson think he can hang the 
decathlon mark up where no one can 
reach it? "If I could do anything no 
one else could do,” Johnson has an- 
swered, "the decathlon really wouldn’t 
be much, would it?” Floyd Simmons, 
a promising movie actor who placed 
third to Mathias both at London and 
Helsinki, seconds Johnson on this 
point. While Europeans may, man for 


man, take more interest in the decath- 
lon, Simmons feels better men will al- 
ways be turning up here, largely be- 
cause of our attitude. ‘‘The awe Euro- 
pean competitors have for reigning 
champions seems to suppress their 
performances,” Simmons points out. 
"Over here no track man holds cham- 
pions in awe. We blast them down,” 

THE UNLOVED 1,500 

The decathlon has been called "the 
most grueling test of all” ad nauseam. 
This is the oldest clich6 of them all, 
and decalhloners feel that it has come 
largely from the fact that the compe- 
tition winds up with the 1,500 meters, 
which every decathloner hates. Nearly 
all decathloners run the 1,500 poorly 
since they can never condition them- 
selves properly without cutting too 
much into the hours needed to improve 
technique in the other events. The de- 
cathloner actually does less on each 
day of a two-day competition than 
many competitors in a regular track 
competition. "It can be hard,” John- 
son points out, "but in a regular meet. 
I’ll run a heat, then take some jumps, 
then a heat, then over to the discus. 


then the shotput and then run finals.” 
Anyone who will not take Johnson's 
personal word that there are worse 
things than a decathlon can cast an 
eye at Johnson’s coach. Ducky Drake, 
sitting at trackside chewing on a sprig 
of weed seed. Back in the ’20s at UCLA 
Ducky ran the half mile, mile, two mile 
and relay all on one day. 

On July 13 and 14 Johnson will be 
at Wabash College in Crawfordsville, 
Ind., competing in the national de- 
cathlon championships. The first three 
in this competition will make up our 
Olympic decathlon force for Mel- 
bourne, so the field of over 40 is the 
best ever. Milt Campbell, who failed 
to make the Olympic team as a hur- 
dler, has come back into the decath- 
lon. According to the form charts the 
rest of the field should not worry John- 
son. In the year since he broke the 
world record, Johnson has improved in 
the high hurdles, broad jump, shotput, 
discus and 400 meters. If he can get his 
form back in the high jump and get 
anywhere near his best in the pole 
vault, the spectators at Wabash just 
might see the next Olympic champion 
making history. 
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• horse racing by WHITNEY TOWER 

Jibes turn to cheers as a great racing state— and a 
great California chestnut— proudly prepare their 


WESTERN 

T he prosperous state of California 
is inhabited by men and women 
with almost unlimited energy, a willing- 
ness to learn and, most important of 
all, the desire to succeed. The fact that 
most of their horsemen down through 
the years have been on the wrong end 
of far too many jokes— mostly originat- 
ing in Kentucky and directed at the 


ASSAULT 


seven leading U.S. breeders in 1955 
operate at least partly in California. 

Statistics do not always convince 
skeptics, but the inescapable facts are 
that America's newest top breeder is a 
Californian and that a California-bred 
4-year-old of his might well be one of 
the greatest race horses ever seen. The 
man is a former cowpuncher named 


enthusiasm and money in mo.st cases 
kept them going. The real pioneer, if 
one must be selected, of the group was 
Movie Magnate Louis B. Mayer, who, 
with the assistance of men like Neil 
McCarthy and Laudy Lawrence, built 
up the largest Western stable and 
breeding establishment seen up to that 
time. His luck in the selection of sires 
and mares held amazingly true year 
after year until he disposed of most 
of his stock a few years ago. 

If Louis Mayer was the West’s breed- 
ing leader in the ’40s, in the ’50s it is 
Rex Ellsworth, and not too far behind 
this quiet-spoken student of conforma- 
tion and bloodlines must be ranked 
Mrs. Richard Lunn, Harry Warner, 
Frank Bishop, Phil Klipstein, Peter 
McBean, Ellwood Johnston and Ed 
Goemans, Peter Strub, Dr. Frank Por- 
ter Miller, George W. Ring and still, to 
a certain extent, Louis Mayer. 


FACES THAT HELPED LAUNCH CALIFORNIA’S VAST RACING EMPIRE 



supposed inadequacy of California- 
breds as desirable racing and breeding 
stock— has served only to .stimulate 
the already strong and typical Cali- 
fornian desire to gain recognition. The 
time has come for a serious re-examina- 
tion of the facts. 

In the first place. Western racing is 
by no means limited to Hollywood 
Park and Santa Anita, which is all that 
many Easterners can see when they 
look down their noses. There are some 
26 tracks for Thoroughbred racing 
located west of Denver, including six 
major tracks in California. California, 
of course, is the big apple in this widely 
scattered orchard and the Golden State 
has shown some amazing progress in 
the right direction. For example, Cali- 
fornia, in direct contrast to Kentucky, 
had virtually no Thoroughbred breed- 
ing industry as late as 1933. And yet 
last year 18% of all U.S.-bred stakes 
winners in this country were bred in 
California— putting the state second 
only to Kentucky and way ahead of 
Virginia and Maryland. Five of the 


Rex Ellsworth, his horse a long-bodied 
golden chestnut with the unimagina- 
tive name of Swaps. These two indi- 
viduals — with the help of nearly 500 
other active members of the Califor- 
nia Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion and their horses — have put West- 
ern racing on the map to stay. 

A few years ago, Ellsworth and his 
fellow Mormon partner-trainer Mish 
Tenney were pointed out as typical 
California eccentrics who obstinately 
rejected the axiom that a few hundred 
square miles of bluegrass was the best 
place in all of America in which to raise 
good race horses. Then came Swaps. 

We can return to Swaps a little later. 
Meanwhile dismiss the impression that 
these two are the only Westerners en- 
gaged in racing in a big way. 

Actually, there were a few active 
California breeders way before the turn 
of the century. These men and their 
successors may have lacked a good 
deal of the professional know-how as 
well as the superior stock of their con- 
temporaries in Kentucky — but their 


What are the reasons for California's 
new breeding prominence? Said Lou 
Rowan, president of the growing Cali- 
fornia Thoroughbred Breeders Associa- 
tion: "Our breeders have searched the 
world for top broodmares. We now 
have between 200 and 300 who are as 
fashionable as you can find anywhere. 
The best example of this is the recent 
purchase by Ellsworth of 41 brood- 
mares from the Aga Khan. It was Rex’s 
intention to secure representatives of 
every good female line in Europe, and a 
good many of them are in foal now 
to very fashionable sires.” 

Another major point, says Rowan, 
is vastly improved animal husbandry 
on the farms. Ellsworth’s ranch in 
Chino fully exploits the natural advan- 
tages of California, and Rex explai.aed 
in his customary serious tone, “The 
old talk about horses having to be 
raised on that Kentucky bluegrass is 
just a lot of baloney. I’ve raised good 
horses in California in paddocks where 
there’s absolutely nothing on the 
ground for them to eat, and everything 
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they get is put in their bin. I’ve been 
around horses all my life, and I know 
a horse should get plenty of exercise 
and fresh air. Raise him in southern Cali- 
fornia where he can mature outdoors 
365 clays a year and he’ll develop nat- 
urally— or the way a horse was in- 
tended to develop.” 

California does not claim superiority 
over Kentucky— yet. Meanwhile the 
California Thoroughbred industry com- 
prises approximately 300 farms and 
ranches encompassing over 100,000 
acres and is worth somewhere between 
150 and 200 millions. Californians, 
however, really pray for one thing more 
than anything else: another Swaps. 

Swaps is the greatest thing that has 
happened to California since Charlie 
Chaplin left it. I won’t be drawn into 
a controversy over what makes a horse 
great. But Swaps can stand on his 
record, one with very few blemishes 
when you consider that since early last 
year this colt has really been running 
on only three good legs and an unpre- 
dictable fourth limb. It is a gross under- 
statement to say that Ellsworth and 
Tenney are proud of Swaps. The other 
afternoon, after watching him lie the 
world’s mile-and-an-eighth record so 
easily (and the Hollywood Park strip 
with its three-inch cushion was no 
more like the proverbial pasteboard 
tlian any number of Eastern tracks I’ve 
seen Ellsworth said he thought Swaps 
was the finest horse he’d ever seen. 

“What about Citation?” somebody 
asked him. 

“Citation was often pushed,” said 
Ellsworth. “This horse has never been 
pushed— and see what he does.” 

“What about Nashua?” “We’d like 
another crack at Nashua,” he went on. 
“We’re going east [Chicago, New Jer- 
sey and possibly New York] and I’d 
like to catch up with him somewhere.” 

Last week, after his Na.shua had won 


the Suburban Handicap at Belmont on 
the same afternoon Swaps was winning 
the American Handicap at Hollywood 
Park, Leslie Combs had this to say: 
“There may or may not be another 
match race. If Swaps comes east and 
is in any of the races we’re entered in, 
we’ll be delighted to meet him. I 
think they’re two great horses, but I 
don't think another match race will de- 
cide anything any more than Chicago 
did. You’d still have factions that 
think Nashua’s better and factions 
that think Swaps is better.” And from 
Nashua’s trainer. Sunny Jim Fitzsim- 
mons, “We’re not too anxious to meet 
Swaps, but we won’t hide from him.” 

This week both horses may go back 
into action, Nashua in the Monmouth 
Handicap and Swaps in the Hollywood 
Gold Cup. Their meeting, if there is 
one, would have to take place in the 
fall and most likely at either Garden 
State or at Belmont. After that it will 
be too late, for Nashua is scheduled 
for retirement to the stud after a fare- 
well appearance at Keeneland in Octo- 
ber. Will Ellsworth be sorry to see 
Nashua out of the picture? Yes and 
no. Yes, if Swaps hasn’t had a chance 
to square matters with him first. 
No, on the other hand, because with 
Nashua down on the farm Ellsworth 
sees an even rosier future ahead for 
Swaps. It includes, for example, a full 
year of racing for the California cham- 
pion in 1957. And a full year of racing 
for this jetlike animal who does things 
so effortlessly, with possibly as much 
pure speed as any horse who ever 
lived, could well mean — as even any 
non-Californian can readily see— a 
most serious assault on Nashua’s 
money-winning record. 

Californians fully expect such an at- 
tack, and they have no doubts that 
Swaps will succeed. I’m half inclined 
to agree with them. n d ■ 
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THE CINCINNATI STORY 

continued from page 10 


Press reported: “Mizell clung to a 2-0 
lead until the sixth, when Wally Post 
clouted his 15th homer over the center- 
field fence. Gus Bell followed with a 
single, and Ted Kluszewski slammed 
his homer into the right-center bleach- 
ers. The homer . . . put Cincinnati 
ahead to stay.” 

Bell, the third man in this volatile 
trio, was obtained from the Pittsburgh 
Pirates in what must stand as the worst 
trade Branch Rickey ever made. Gabe 
Paul gave Rickey Catcher Joe Rossi 
and Outfielders Gail Henley and Cal 
Abrams for Bell in October 1952. Bell 
promptly hit .300, .299 and .308 in his 
first three seasons with the Redlegs, 
drove in more than 100 runs each year, 
was named to the National League All- 
Star team twice and made it again this 
year. Rossi never played another ma- 
jor league game, Henley appeared in 
only 14 and Abrams, after batting 
.286 for the Pirates in 1953, was traded 
on to Baltimore in 1954. 

Paul should have his fellow baseball 


executives w'ary by now for, although 
Frank T.,ane has the reputation. Paul 
ends up with the ballplayers. Thirteen 
of the men currently on the Redleg 
roster were acquired from other major 
league clubs, including such key men 
as Bell, Burgess, Starting Pitchers 
Brooks Lawrence (who has a brilliant 
12-0 record) and John Klippstein, Re- 
lief Pitcher Herschell Freeman and 
Power Hitters Ray Jablonski and 
George Crowe. Paul acquired Lawrence 
from Frank Lane for Jackie Collum, a 
handy but hardly brilliant left-handed 
relief pitcher. He got Jablonski, a 
pitcher and $50,000 from the pre-Lane 
Cards for Relief Pitcher Frank Smith 
in a trade remarkable for the fact that 
Paul 16 months later bought Smith 
back for only $15,000. 

But the Redlegs are not solely a 
trade-built club. A. farm system, in op- 
eration before Paul moved up to head 
the club and vastly enhanced since by 
the sound direction of Bill McKechnie 
Jr., has produced such outstanding ma- 
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TEAM PERFORMANCES 


TEAM LEADERS 


This Weeh (7/2-7/8) 
NATIONAL LEAGUE 
Cincinnati 5-2 .714 

Chicago 5-3 .625 

Sfooklyn 4-3 .571 

Milwaukee 4-4 500 

Philadelphia 4-4 .500 

New York 3-3 .500 

Pittsburgh 3-4 .429 

St. Louis 1-6 .143 


Homers 

Season Week 


Batting 

Week Season 


(44-30) 

(31-40) 

(42-32) 

(41-30) 

(32-43) 

(30-41) 

(35-37) 

(37-39) 


Post .333 

Landrith .368 

Snider .321 

Adcock .440 

Jones .440 

Spencer .455 

Groat 480 

Blasingame .300 


Bailey .335 

Fondy .288 

Snider ,295 

Aaron .310 

AshbuTn .300 

Schoendienst .306 
Clemente .303 

Boyer .321 


Homers Pitching 

Season Season 




13 Anionelli 8-7 

17 Friend 11-7 

20 Mizell 8-7 


AMERICAN LEAGUE 
New York 6-1 

Cleveland 5-2 

Boston 5-3 


(52-26) 

(44-31) 

(40-35) 


Martin .471 Manila 

Smith .429 Rosen 

Williams .414 Vernon 


Chicago 
Detroit 
Kansas City 
Washington 
Baltimore 


(43-30) 

(34-42) 

(28-48) 

(31-50) 

(33-43) 


5 Foil .469 Lollar 

7 Kuenn ,389 Maxwell 

2 Zernial .400 Simpson 

3 Courtney .375 Runnels 

4 Kell .480 Nieman 


.313 

.361 

.304 

.307 

.322 


Mantle 

Weriz 

Gernert 

Jensen 

Doby 

Maxwell 

Sievers 
N lerrarv 
Triandos 
Gardnei 


Kucks 11-4 
Wynn 10-4 
Brewer Ii-3 


Pierce 

Hoefl 

Kellner 

Stobbs 

Moore 


•lEROES AND GOATS 


Batting (NL) 
Batting (AL) 

hitters (NL) 

hitters (AL) 
Pitching (NL) 
pitching (AL) 
ERA (NL) 

ERA (AL) 
Comolete games 
(NL) 

Complete games 
(AL) 

Team HR (NL) 
Team HR (AL) 
Team runs (fIL) 
Team runs (AL) 
Team hits(NL) 
Team hits (AL) 


HE SEASON (to Jl 

BEST 

Bailey, Cinn, .335 
Mantle, NY, .371 
Kluszewski, Cinn. 22 
(1 per 12 AB) 
Manila NY, 29 
(1 per 955 AB) 
Lawrence, Cinn, 12-0 
Pierce, Chi, 13-3 
Burdette. Mil, 2.12 
ford, N.Y, 2.44 
Roberts. Phil, II 
(in 18 starts) 

Ford, NY, U 
(in 16 starts) 
CincinnaM. 115 
New York, 103 
Cincinnati, 382 
New York, 446 
St. Louis. 725 
Boston, 738 


Jly g) 

WORST 

Rhodes, NY, .191 
Brideweser, Det, .205 
Kazanski, Phil, 1 
(per 244 AB) 
Miranda, Ball. I 
(per 246 A8) 
Hacker. Chi, 2-8 
Herriage. KC, 1-8 
Rogovin, Phil, 6.22 
Herriage. KC, 6.63 
Law. Pill, 1 
(in 16 starts) 

Wight, Balt. 1 
(in IS starts) 
Philadelphia. 62 
Baltimore, 38 
New York, 250 
Baltimore, 283 
New York, 572 
Baltimore. 614 


NATIONAL LEAGUE 

Boyer, St L (.321) 

Musial, StLUOS) 

Kluszewski, Cinn (.282). 
Robinson, Cinn (.313),,,. 
Snider. Bkn (.295) . . 

AMERICAN LEAGUE 

Mantle, NY (.371) 

Philley, Chi (,28;-) . ... 

Simpson, KC ( 304) 

Kaline, Del (.283) 

Lopez, KC (.287).. 
Sievers, Wash (.267) . .. . 


THE ROOKIES 

NATIONAL LEAGUE AMERICAN LEAGUE 
Robinson, Cinn. .313 Buddin. Bos. .263 
Robinson, Cinn, 18 Avenll, Clev, 3 
Buddin, Bos. 3 
Frarcona, Ball, 3 
Robinson, Cinn, 39 Aparicio, Chi. 28 
Valentinetli, Chi. 5-1 Sisler, Bos, 3-3 


jor league players as McMillan, Tem- 
ple, Bailey, Pitcher Joe Nuxhall and 
the 20-year-o!d rookie outfielder, Frank 
Robinson, all of whom are members of 
this year's All-Star team. And down on 
the farm in his first year in organized 
ball is the 18-year-old outfielder Curtis 
Flood, who brings a broad, beaming 
smile to Manager Tebbetts’ round red 
face whenever his name is mentioned. 

“Three years,” Tebbetts says of 
Flood’s minor league apprenticeship. 
“Three years at the outside, and then 
you'll see a real major leaguer.” 

When McMillan and Temple are in 
action it’s hard to believe that there 
has ever been a superior partnership 
at second base. One play in a vitally 
important game last week caught the 
essence of their skill. With the Reds 
leading the Milwaukee Braves 2-1 in 
the seventh inning, Temple raced far 
to his right to stop what seemed to be 
a certain and damaging base hit. With- 
out hesitating at all, he flipped the 
ball to an alert and waiting McMillan 
and hreathtakingly turned the hit into 
a stunning double play that completely 
killed Milwaukee’s hope for victory. 
That ended the Braves. The Reds held 
their slim 2-1 lead to the end of the 
game, Pitcher John Klippstein winding 
it up by striking out three men in the 
ninth. The last man to face him, with 
the tying run on fir.st, was the slugging 
Ed Mathews. Klippstein threw two 
good low outside fast balls for called 
strikes and then pumped another fast 
ball down the middle, a little inside, 
and Mathews fanned. It was a stirring 
end to a memorable game. 

Jimmy Dykes, the Redleg coach who 
began his major league career in 1918, 
said: “I’ve been in baseball 40 years 
and you'd think I’d be used to it. But 
a game like that, that does things to 
you. That was a beautiful game.” 

The people are flocking into Crosley 
Field this year because of games like 
that and because of extravagant higli- 
scoring games completely unlike it. 
They come into town from hundreds of 
miles away (Gabe Paul said a spot- 
check survey revealed that 59^ of the 
fans who attend games at Crosley Field 
live outside Cincinnati). One man seat- 
ed in the stands behind first base at a 
game last week said he had come up 
100 miles from Russell, Ky. He didn’t 
seem to think anything much about 
traveling that far to see a ball game. 

This out-of-town element in the 
stands, important as it is to the Red- 
legs’ .season attendance, does tend to 
mute the partisan tone of the crowd. 
It is not so much a pro-Cincinnati 
audience as it is pro-baseball and, 
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therefore, while it is knowing, it some- 
times sounds a little sedate compared 
to, say, the mobs in Milwaukee, Phila- 
delphia or Boston. Not that the word 
“fanatic” doesn’t apply. One pleasant- 
looking woman in her late 30s fell 
heavily in an aisle at a night game. 

“Is she drunk?” a man asked, look- 
ing at her but not moving. 

Another man, more concerned over 
the woman’s need for help than with 
her moral state, helped her to her feet 
and found that her collapse had been 
the result of heat exhaustion rather 
than liquor. She had driven that day 
all the way from North Carolina. 

“My husband’s very interested over 
baseball,” she explained in a mountain 
accent, her voice weak, her face still 
pale. She smiled a little and waved 
vaguely at the crowded row of seats. 
“He’s settin’ out ther’ someplace.” 

ENTHUSIASM IN THE BROILING SUN 

But even with the big out-of-town 
ticket sale, downtown Cincinnati gets 
excited, too, over the Reds. This is 
a good baseball center; the steady if 
decidedly unspectacular attendance 
figures over the years when the Reds 
were a hopeless second-division team 
confirm that. Noav that there’s power- 
ful and dramatic baseball to be seen at 
Crosley Field, interest is at a high 
pitch. The crowds have been consist- 
ently over 20,000 in the tiny grand- 
stands (capacity 29,584 seats, smallest 
in the majors), and the Redleg man- 
agement quietly but hopefully antici- 
pates that this may be the year the 
Redlegs go over a million in attendance 
for the first time in history. They are 
at present the only major league team 
that has never done a million. 

People who stop off to buy tickets in 
the air-cooled lobby of the downtown 
Redleg office are enthusiastic enough 
to wait patiently in line even when the 
line spills outside and up Vine Street 
under the broiling Cincinnati sun. 

“They’s lines halfway up the 
square,” a boy said excitedly. “I never 
seen anything like that before. Usually 
you just walk right in.” 

The chances are good that there will 
be a lot more “lines halfway up the 
square” before World Series time, 
though Birdie Tebbettsshakeshishead 
when asked about his pitching and 
says, in an exaggerated whisper, “Mil- 
wauk-ee! Mil-wauk-kee! Five starting 
pitchers! Five!” 

But Tebbetts has seven solid home 
run hitters, seven! And if pennants are 
paid for by big hairy-backed sluggers, 
Birdie may have a ringside seat at the 
1956 Series. (e n p ) 



Splendid action shots like these are well within 
your reach when you use a Zeiss Ikon camera. 

The Contaflex, for example, has a unique opti- 
cal system and automatic controls that enable you 
to take perfect photos with remarkable ease. 
Holding the camera at eye-level, you get a large 
bright view of what you are taking. You focus 
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It is too bad Sports 
Illustrated has such a 
great appeal because the per- 
son who subscribes is usual- 
ly the last to see a copy. At 
our house it arrives, then 
disappears for a few days, 
then reappears as if by magic 
so I may read it. If you were 
to send me four copies in- 
stead of one, it would no 
doubt give me half a chance 
at being an original reader. 

Frank MacTaggart 
Vancouver, B.C. 
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NATURE by JOHN O’REILLY 

The Pied Piper of Hamelin had nothing on a Frenchman 
who summons grasshoppers, crows and tree frogs with 

CALLS OF THE WILD 


D r. Rene-Guy Busnel, a vivacious 
French physiologist, has been vis- 
iting American scientific centers tell- 
ing his audiences how he can whistle 
up grasshoppers and provoke numer- 
ous other reactions among members 
of the animal kingdom by subjecting 
them to a variety of sounds. 

In this country certain uses are made 
of animal responses to sound. Hunters 
use crow calls, moose calls and duck 
calls. Bird watchers attract birds with 
squeaking devices. The recorded and 
amplified cries of a starling in anguish 
are used to scare off other starlings. 
But Dr. Busnel, who is director of the 
Laboratoire de Physiologie Acoustique 
of the Institut National de la Recherche 
Agronomique in France, has delved 
much deeper into the subject. He is a 
slender man with upright hair, which 
gives him a look of chronic astonish- 
ment. This serves to emphasize his 
startling pronouncements. 

He recently described how he and his 
assistants had recorded the distress call 
of a crow' when it was being attacked 
by a peregrine falcon. Then he showed 
picture.s of them taking a sound truck 
out into the countryside w'here they 
played the recording real loud. Crows 


came to the truck from two to three 
miles away and flew around it for 20 
minutes, apparently intent upon gang- 
ing up on the falcon. They played the 
sound backwards and still the crows 
came from afar. 

Dr. Busnel's most impressive experi- 
ment came when he demonstrated his 
pow’er over female grasshoppers. First 
he described how the male grasshopper 
of this particular species attracts the 
females during the breeding season by 
emitting a series of sharp sounds. Then 
the lights went out and he ran color 
motion pictures of the experiment. 

A Frenchman was stretched prone 
on the ground blowing repeated blasts 
on a small, shrill whistle. Some 20 feet 
away was a female grasshopper. Stead- 
ily she crawled toward the whistler, 
making her w'ay over weeds and grass 
and sand. Slowly she walked up the 
Frenchman’s arm, onto his face and 
finally perched on his nose right over 
the whistle. This was repeated time 
and again and soon grasshoppers were 
coming from several directions. One 
climbed up on the whistler’s arm, dis- 
appeared behind his neck, then came 
into view over the top of his head and 
crawled down his face to the whistle. 


At one point two Frenchmen, each 
with a whistle, stretched out on the 
sand some 10 feet apart and with a 
grasshopper between them. They kept 
calling the grasshopper back and forth 
until it seemed that the creature would 
develop schizophrenia. 

The physiologist related his surprise 
during a meeting in his laboratory when 
a tree frog answered human applause. 
When the group clapped their hands 
the frog croaked. This led to more ex- 
periments, and Dr. Busnel played a re- 
cording of the frog croaking in response 
to a metronome and to pieces of glass 
being clanked together. 

Going beyond his own experiments 
Dr. Busnel told how the Chinese repel 
hawks by putting whistles on the wings 
of their pigeons; that an automobile 
horn will make a hippopotamus rise out 
of the water; that certain sounds will 
make a crocodile open its mouth; and 
that African natives attract fish with 
a crude device which makes sounds 
under water. 

The French scientist was loth to dis- 
cuss the practical applications of his 
own discoveries other than to say that 
the economic uses of some of them were 
obvious. It is evident that it would be 
a boon to farmers if they could call 
crows out of their corn fields. It also 
is plain that insect pests could be de- 
stroyed if the females could be called 
in at breeding time. 

It may not be too farfetched to 
visualize a fisherman collecting bait by 
whistling up grasshoppers and crickets. 
Many people would like to order pi- 
geons out of town and it would be good 
to impress upon rabbits that they 
should stay out of the garden. There 
is plenty that should be conveyed to 
mice and moles. 



THE OUTDOOR WEEK 


EDITED BY ED ZERN AND TOM LINEAWEAVER 

Based on regular weekly dispatches from SI bureaus and special 
correspondents in the U.S., Canada, Mexico and overseas; and on 
reports from fish and game commissions of the 48 states and Alaska 


With few weeks remaining before 
Congress adjourns, conservationists 
are comforted by attention urgent 
issues have received in Washington 


CONSERVATION AND THE 84th CONGRESS: A BOX SCORE 


THE PROJECTS 

MISSION fifi: To improve national park facilities during the 
next 10 years, the Department of Interior requested $66 million. 
Congress appropriated 68 million. (Outdoor Week, March ID.) 

STATUS 

Passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. 

GAIN OR LOSS 

A decided GAIN. Present national park 
facilities cannot cope with cither the pres- 
ent or expected number of park visitors. 

liPPER COLORADO RIVER STORAGE BILL: This first fore- 
saw inclusion of Echo Park Dam in Dinosaur National Monu- 
ment. Conservationists objected to encroachment upon national 
monuments and parks. Bill was amended to delete Echo Park 
Dam. (Outdoor Week, March 19.) 

Passed by Congress and 
signed by the President. 

Nothing but GAIN. The need for water 
and power, however, remains great and 
conservation will have to find a compro- 
mise with inevitable progress. 

DINOSAliR NATIONAL MONUMENT: Two bills were sub- 
mitted which would elevate Dinosaur National Monument to 
national park status. 

In committee, but poor 
prospects for passage dur- 
ing the current session. 

LOSS through inaction. But future passage 
is probable. 

FISH AND WILDLIFE SERVICE REORGANIZATION: A re- 
cent executive order would have split the Fish and Wildlife 
Service and created anew Bureau of Fisheries to help economically 
ailing commercial fisheries. Conservationists held that sport 
fishing would be relegated to a hack seat and certain marine mam- 
mals threatened. A new hill now offered in the House will leave 
Fish and Wildlife intact yet allow for more attention to com- 
mercial fishing problems. (Outdoor Week, June 25.) 

Committee hearings have 
been held and a bill ac- 
ceptable to all tactions is 
before the House. Passage 
possible by adjournment. 

Probable CAIN — and certain victory — in 
the sense of a restoration of status quo. 

OIL, GAS LEASES ON NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFUGES; 
When the granting of leases for oil and gas development on na- 
tional wildlife refuges was liberalized, conservationists claimed 
that even under new and more stringent regulations to protect 
wildlifesuch development would be harmful. TheHouse Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries Committee exacted an agreement from 
Interior that it would notify the committee 60 days prior to 
granting a lease. (Outdoor Week, June 4.) 

Issue settled in committee 
hearings. No legislation 
foreseen unless oil and gas 
development is proved 
harmful to wildlife. 

LOSS, because of increased oil and gas 
leases. But if the new regulations govern- 
ing such operations on refuges are ade- 
quate. as claimed, the loss will be mini- 
mized. 

KEY DEER REFUGE: Congressman Charles Bennett of Flor- 
ida has offered a bill calling for the establishment of a 1,000-acre 
refuge on the Florida Keys to protect the 120 remaining tiny 
Key deer. (Outdoor Week, March 19.) 

In committee with little 
hope for action before ad- 
journment. 

LOSS through inaction. But here again 
prospects for the bill are hopeful. 

WICHITA MOUNTAINS NATIONAL WILDLIFE REFIXIE: 

The Department of the Interior has turned down repeated re- 
quests by the Army that it be given sole title to 10,700 acres of 
this refuge (famous for its herds of buffalo and longhorn cattle) 
adjacent to Fort Sill, Okla. The Army has persisted and a bill has 
been introduced to award it the land. (Outdoor Week. June 4.1 

Stormy committee hear- 
ings have been held. No 
legislation likely this year 
as Congressmen hope Ar- 
my and Interior can reach 
an understanding. 

NO LOSS, since the Army does not yet have 
the land in question. The Armed Forces, 
nevertheless, are demanding more and 
more public land, and until some policy 
is formulated, the situation for conserva- 
tionists is somewhat critical. 

NATIONAL WTLDERNESS PRESERVATION SYSTEM: Sen- 
ator Hubert Humphrey (D.-Minn.) recently tossed a bill into the 
senatorial hopper which would give our wildernes.s areas a legal 
status in perpetuity. These areas differ from national parks and 
such, in that many are roadless. (Outdoor Week, June 4.) 

Referred to committee, 
and it is highly improba- 
ble anything will be done 
this year. 

CAIN through congressional recognition of 
wilderness values. But the bill faces an 
uphill battle with interests which would 
like to see wilderness areas eventually open 
to economic development. 

COMPLIANCE WITH STATE GAME LAWS ON MILITARY 
RESERVATIONS: State officials as well as conservationists have 
charged the Armed Forces with often ignoring local game laws 
within reservation boundaries. (Outdoor Week, July 9.) 

Hearings are in progress 
and Congressmen are urg- 
ing legislation. Action un- 
likely before adjournment. 

Considerable GAIN. Legislation would 
make the gain a large one. 

QUETICO-SUPEKIOR WTLDERNESS AREA: Congress has 
appropriated funds to add 50,000 acres to Quetico-Superior. 

Passed and signed by the 
President. 

GAIN. 

WALRUS BILL: This bill revises existing regulations and per- 
mits sportsmen to shoot one walrus a season, but only when 
accompanied by an Indian guide to whom the meat, not the 
hide, must be given. 

Passed and signed by the 
President. 

GAIN, because making available a new 
big-game trophy for sportsmen. 


CONTINUED ON NEXT PAGE 
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SMALLER 

FISH, 

RLEASE 


NKW JERSEY an- 
glers are not over- 
finicky; some of 
them, particularly 
those at Weequahic Park Lake near 
Newark, simply don’t care to catch big 
fish. Trouble is, until recently the lake 
produced many a small purnpkinseed 
or white perch just the right size to go 
through a meat grinder and emerge 
tasty fish chowder material. Then, 
three years ago, state fisheries experts 
decided that the lake's fish were too 
small because there were too many of 
them and have since removed [line tons 
of stunted purnpkinseed and white 
perch. Both species are now growing 
larger and larger, will no longer go 
through a meat grinder, and chowder- 
loving anglers are distinctly unhappy. 


OFF the Alaskan 
OF BUGS coast lies Kodiak 

AND BEAR Islatld, 006 of the 

last remaining 
range.s of North America’s largest car- 
nivorous land mammal, the Brown or 
Kodiak bear. Yet it is a curious fact 
that the future of this sometimes throe- 
quarter-ton behemoth may depend on 
an organism of microscopic dimensions. 
Kodiak Island for years has been a val- 
uable salmon fishery, but now ranch- 
ing is becoming increasingly important. 
Unfortunately, the temptation of a lit- 
tle fresh beef is often more than a bear 
can bear, and many a cattle grower 
would be delighted to see the Kodiak 
a thing of the past. Bear, however, also 
eat salmon, and that may be their 
saving on Kodiak Island. 

Salmon are peculiarly susceptible to 
a parasitic water mold called Sapro- 
legnia usually fatal to the host and 
highly infectious both to fingerlings 
and adult fish. But, according to Dr. 
Dow' V. Baxter, a professor of forest 
pathology and botany at the Univer- 
sity of Michigan and a man who has 
16 times trekked to Kodiak Island, 
the bears’ penchant for salmon, moldy 
or not, may well be the factor which 
helps clean the .streams of Saprolegnia 
and prevents it from reaching epidemic 
proportions with consequent serious 
effect on the salmon fisheries. If Bax- 
ter’s thesis proves sound, commercial 
fishermen could e.xert enough pressure 
to save the bear from irate ranchers 
who have an understandably overrid- 
ing interest in their stock and none 
in salmon. 

Professor Baxter hopes that a gov- 
ernment agency will study the prob- 
lem and meanwhile admits to personal 
prejudice. ‘T don’t have any money 


invested in cows,” he explains with 
refre.shing candor. “T just think Kodiak 
bears are more important than cows.” 

Perhaps the professor is right. A.s a 
big-game trophy the Kodiak is esti- 
mated to cost the sportsman between 
S2,000 and $2..500. 


CALENDAR 


FISHERMAN’S SO— season opened 
(or opens): SC— sea- 
son closed (or closes). 
C clear water; l)— 
water dirty or roily: ,M— water muddy, v wafer 
at normal height; SH— slightly high; li high; 
VH— very high; L -low; K— rising; F -falling. 
WT.%() water temperature 50''. Fc;— fishing good: 
FF fishing fair ; FP -fishingpocr; OVO— outlook 
very good: ofJ outlook good; OF -outlook fair: 
OP— outlook poor 


BLUE MARLIN: NORTH CAROLINA; Darp Coast 
waters still showing .some fish as last week Fred 
Hitmer of Baltimore boated a 182-pound speci- 
men on 18-pnund test tine after a 33-minute 
tuswle; OCm. 

BiMTi.'SH WEST INDIES: Fourth .Annual Bimini 
Blue Marlin Tournament now under way with 
pleasant results e-tperted as two days before 
tournament opened Luke Wilson of Delray 
Beach. Fla., tossed a 50G-poundcr on the dock; 
OVf; for balance of month and at least part 
of Aijgu.st. 

TEXAS: Fish are being raised about 40 mites off 
Port .Aranaa.s on the 46-Falhom Hump and la.st 
week the second blue marlin in Port Aransas 


FISH BOX 

Among last week’s notable catche-s; by Dr. 
John J. Vallone of Cranston, R.I., a G.jO- 
pound HLUBFi.N TUNA after a three-hour 
scrap five mile.? .southeast of Block Lsland; 
a 43-pound SAlLFl.sit taken by Vernon Lamp 
of Miami, Fla. on plug-casting tackle and 
20-poimd te.st line after an hour-and-a-half 
squabble; by Leo Garceau of Block Island, 
R.I., a 61-pound nine-ounce strifes ilas-S 
taken oil Block Island's Sou’ west Point 
for a po.ssible new world's record in the 
12-pound te.st line category; a 13-pound 
15-ounce black iuss from Lake John.ston 
by M. R. Holme.s of Jacksonville, Fla.; by 
Curtis M. Hutchins, president of the 
Bangor and Aroostook Railroad Company, 
a 20-pound ATLANTIC salmon at New 
Brun.swick’.s Kedgewick Salmon Club. 


history, a 375-pounder, was brought to port. 
Some local soothsayers, who have also fished in 
Bahamian waters, claim that Texas may prove 
a just as productive blue marlin territory; OG 
for pioneers. 

MUSKELLUNGE: ONTARIO: Province lioust- 
ing best fishing of recent years with PC in all 
water.s. Favorite lures now white, red and yel- 
low jointed plugs or large spoons. But fish don't 
seem overly choosy as one angler, perched on a 
log in the Ottawa River near Chat's Falls, 
dabbled a toot in the water and promptly had 
it mangled by a cannibalistic muskie; OVC 
throughout Province. 

PENNSYLVANIA; FC op ChautauciUH Lake with 
fi.sh to 2B pounds being taken despite very 
heavy pres.sure. Largest catch of week, however, 
was a something-over-lf)0-pound Naval .Air 
Force pilot whom anglers boated after his plane 
crashed in lake; OVfJ for civilian mu.skie.s. 

WISCONSIN; FG generally but best lake bets are 
Lost Land, Teal, Island and Rive. Rhinelander 


area yielding fish to 35 pounds on bucktails. 
Lagle River area also hot and even, though 
water SH. agent advises OVC for next week. 
'1I.NNEAOTA: Lethargic fish nriw wide awake 
and F<J, especially c>n Little Fork River and 
in I..eech where G. C. Ayars, of Grand Forks. 
N.D., bust week pacified a 22-pound 8-ouncer: 
OG. 

BLUEFIN TUNA: NORTH CAROLINA; School 
fish now whacking trolled feathers off Oregon 
Inlet. Nag.s Head and Diamond Shoals; OVG. 
NEW YORK; Anglers oiT Montauk. Long Island 
elated over unprecedented run of fish to 700 
pounds, six to 10 miles SSE off Block Island, 
where all typc.s of tackle are being systenintical- 
ly demolished. laist week over ,50 fish hooked 
and only two boated. No one wants to pre- 
dict how long tlii.s tuna windfall will Ja.st, but 
OVC now. 

TROUT: MICHICAN: Streams H and C. hut FC 
for big brownies on South Boardman. Main and 
south branches of Au Sable. Jordan, Pere Mar- 
quette and the Manistee. Sturgeon River still 
best midsummer rainbow bargain. FF for brook 
trout on main and east branches of the Black 
River and OVXi particularly in feeder slreani.s 
of intermediate interior lake waters such a.s 
Cedar River. 

MONTANA: Madison River still exciting, but 
slowing down. Gallatin. Blackfoot and Flat- 
head rivers advertise FG. Yellowstone G hut H 
for easy wading, although in Yellowstone Park. 
Fire Hole River, Yellowstone Lake and River 
Canyon Ferry Lake OG on spinning tackle. 
COLOR.ADO: -Most waler.s now N and with FG 
on Gunnison. Snake, Rio Grande, Roaring 
Fork, Crystal and Frying Fan rivers. Lake fish- 
ing improving as J. A. Fomsford of Grand Junc- 
tion tempted a seven-pound, eight-and-a-half 
ounce rainbow from Blue Lake at 9.800 feet 
under west rim of Grand Mesa south of TCannati 
Creek, Take your pick and OVG. 

BRiTi.sH COLUMBIA: Jubilant spy reports limit 
calche.s from mo.st interior lakes, with fish tak- 
ing flies readily. Paul Lake offers generous 
selection of Ihrce-iamnders but Canim. Pcler- 
hope and Nicola fish are all pliable. OVC for 
interior areas but lower altitude lakes are warm- 
ing fa.'tt and fiy fi.sliing falling off. 

IDAHO: Silver Creek L and gin-clear, but 
catches to five pounds reported on size 12 and 
14 dries. Northern state lakes FG for Kam- 
loops with those in Cascade and MeCal! areas 
best bets. North Fork of Payette below McCall 
and South Fork below Crouch offer best stream 
fishing this week; OG. 

STRIPED BASS: CALIFORNIA: Trollors limited 
to 20 pounds in Carquinez Straits between 
Crockett and Rodeo. Bug-eye jig.s and spoons 
combined on spreaders pet lure at the moment, 
but Dr. Robert Phillips of Boston. Ma-ss. using 
standard eastern eel skin took a 38-pounder on 
spinning tackle from a San Francisco beach; OG. 
MASSACHUSETTS: Brcw.ster and Billingsgate 
Shoals in Cape Cod Bay torrid one day, frigid 
next, but some catches of 18 fish to 45 pounds 
have been made on plugs: OVG if you and fish 
are there at the same time. Cape Cod Canal 
full of whiting and early morning tides produc- 
tive from Twin Pipe.s and eastward. FG at 
Nauset and other beaches and OVG, particu- 
larly during le.ss crowded midweek. 

BLUEFISH: NKW .IKRSEY: Snappers tearing 
north coa.st with excellent catches reported 
from vicinity of Mohawk wreck southea-st of 
Manasquan Inlet by both iroller.s and chuni- 
mers. Savages to 10 pounds also hitting about 
six mile.s offshore southeast of Beach Haven 
Inlet; OVC. 

MASSACHUSKTT.S: Last week saw first btuefiah 
yanked from Cape Cod Canal by deep-fishing 
l>as.s caster. It wa.s a seven-and-a-half-pounder 
and it gulped an eel skin. OC as Canal Ls filling 
with blues, but FG now in Craigville section of 
Cape Cod. with trollers scoring on various 
feathered lures: OVC from now until November. 

TARPON: LOUISIANA: Hundreds of big tarps 
rolling in I.ake Pontchartrain. but with a few 
startling e.xceptions are not hitting. Optimistic 
snooper, however, advises this is a temporary 
tarjion neurosis and OC. 

PLOKiDA: Keys representative reports tarpon 
action sub.siding, but Eileen Woods of New 
York was attached to an 80-pounder for 45 
minutes before it .snapped her 18-pound te.st 
line. OG with increa.sing night action under 
bridge.s for smaller fish. 
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TIP FROM THE TOP 


YES 



For weekend golfers 
of both sexes 


from BCTTY JAMESON, SflTi Antonio C. C., San Anlonio, Texas 


Golfers who customarily take pains to obtain a firm, correct stance 
before hitting their shots go to sleep frequently in this department 
when confronted with recovering from a bunker. I have in mind 
those times when the ball lies within the concave dip of a bunker 
in such a position that the player must stand a few inches above 
it or below it. 

While there isn’t much, as regards the stance, that a player can 
do if the ball lies above him — aside from making sure that he is 
properly balanced — when the ball lies below him he can greatly 
enhance his chances of a good shot if he will shovel his feet into the 
sand until they are down to the same level as the ball. He can then 
move into hitting the shot without “dropping” his swing inches 
below its normal plane in order to make the desired contact with 
the ball or the sand behind the ball. 

The next time you are faced with this predicament, simply take 
your regular stance. Then, as you line yourself up and soak in the 
shot generally, squidge your heels back and forth in the sand until 
your feet and the ball are resting on the same level. You will prob- 
ably play better trap shots, and really, you should, since you've 
made the .shot an appreciably easier one. 



THERE IS 
A TITLEIST 


FOR 



NEXT WEEK: BILL SHIELDS ON HITTING THROUGH. NOT DOWN 


Once again Acushnet has proved they 
can do it! In one short season of play 
the Titleist Red, first introduced in 
1955, has won an enthusiastic, tre- 
mendous and nationwide acceptance. 

The Titleist Red, built for the man 
who sometimes mis-hits a shot, has 
the kind of quality that made Titleist 
the favorite ball in all the national 
tournaments of 1955. 

For this type of player we firmly 
believe that Titleist Red is by far the 
best, longest and toughest ball ever 
made. 

Ask your Pro to specify the Titleist 
best suited to your game. 

ACUSHNET 

ff 01 f BAILS, 

So/d the wor/d over through 
Golf Course Pro Shops only 
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BASQUE GAMES 
“The Basques are a rugged people, and 
the sports at their festivals are close 
to the soil. lx>g chopping, stone lift- 
ing, stone drilling, scything and oth- 
er country contests, music and folk 
dancing, are features of the games." 


RING TILTING. HOLLAND 
“This sport dales back to the Middle 
Ages when knights in full armor par- 
ticipated. Today in Walcheren, Dutch 
farmers riding saddlele.ss workhorse.s 
carry on. This year’s tilting falls on 
market day, lending it added color,” 


SPORTING TOUR 
OF EUROPE 


The sports and games pictured here by John Groth’s imaginative brush 
and pen are as indigenous to Europe as its ancient soil. These are the 
vigorous contests which Europeans stage among themselves as they 
have for many centuries. The rugged stone-lifting matches of the 
Basques, Holland’s ring tilting, the horse race in Siena’s lovely square 
are all imbued with traditions that lend them even greater color and 
excitement. “With all of the action, the color, the historical events,” 
wrote Groth on his return, “the artist really has everything his heart 
desires. I would recommend to any friend who plans a European 
trip that he build his itinerary around the summer’s sporting events.” 
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BULUFIQHT, NAVARRE 
"A Spanish holiday is not com- 
plete without a bullfight. Vil- 
lages without arenas use carts, 
barrels and wagons to make 
impromptu bull rings. The to- 
reros are generally local boys.” 






THE 'PALIO,' ITALY 

"This famous annua! race is so popular that it has 
to be run twice each tourist season in Siena's beauti- 
ful square. Jockeys riding bareback race for the hon- 
or of their contrade. Lo.sing jockeys were still fighting 
angry bettors when I left the square after the race.” 


'CONCOURS HIPPIQUe,’ FRANCE 
“Trotting races through the roperi-ofT streets of Or- 
thea featured a three-day carnival sport program that 
included bowling and pelota and created a colorful 
turmoil in this picturesque Pyrenees city. Bullfights 
and street dancing round out thi.s joyous country' fair.” 





CROSSBOWMEN, ITALY 
“Teams of Swiss, Auslrian, West German and Ital- 
ian bowmen compete in international tournament in 
Gubbio’s medieval s()uare. In Ibis uniijuely situated 
mountain town, the century-old buildings are beauti- 
fully preserved, and when the entire population dresses 
up in costume for a pageant, like the fiKures in the 
background here, the whole town is a perleet stage.” 
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RUNNING OF THE BULLS, SPAIN 
“At dawn in Pamplona at festival time the fighting 
bulls chase the young men through the narrow streets. 
The course run.? from the cattle cars at the railroad sta- 
tion to the Plaza de Toros. The San Fermin Fie.sta is a 
religious festival, with bullfights, processions, games.” 



PELOTA, SPAIN 

"Every village in northern Spain owns at least one 
pelota froulon. The game is similar to jai alai, and is 
passionately played. The courts are always busy -in 
the afternoon the boys, in the early evening the men. I 
sketched these priests playing in a village near Burgos.” 



PAMPLONA’S DANCING MEN 
“No one sleeps in Pamplona during the festival. People 
stream down from \illages in the hills to join the cele- 
bration. Pamplona’s boys, at least those that survive 
the horns of the bulls, dance, sing and drink in end- 
less festive joy for 24 hours of each of the 14 days.” 
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HIGHLAND GAMES, SCOTLAND 
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LOF='TING THE VIADUCT, EIRE 
“For being the first to loft a IB-ounw* bowl 
over Cork’s Chetwynd Viaduct Mick Barry was 
presented with a /nedal. A tourist strolling in 
counties Antrim and Cork on a quiet Sunday 
morning should be forewarned of these small 
cannon balls that may drop suddenly from the 
sky in this indigenous and \ngorous Irish sport.” 


ROAD BOWLING, EIRE 
“I followed a road bowling contest with a ho.st of 
enthusiastic betting Irishmen on a road to Cork. 
The contestant reaching the end of the three- 
mile course with the fewest throws is the win- 
ner. Great skill is needed to keep the bowl on the 
twisting lane.s. There are frociucnt refreshment 
stops like the Boot Hou.se pictured below.” 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 

conlinued from page S8 

increasing lack of spontaneous physical 
activity by putting exercise back into 
our lives was the problem that Bonnie 
and more than 100 other conferees 
faced recently at Annapolis during the 
President’s Conferenceon Fitness (First 
Blow for Fitness, SI, July 2). Bonnie 
spoke there, but her main contribution 
has been that she is a doer, not just a 
talker. “Talk, talk, talk,” she says, her 
mobile face expressing deep scorn. “The 
country is disappearing while we sit 
around and talk about it. It’s like the 
story somebody told me of the people 
who argued about which fire hydrant 
to use while the church burned down.” 

Bonnie realized the church was on 
fire about nine years ago. She re- 
called the circumstances recently as she 
slipped off her working clothes in her 
office dressing room and got into a soft 
silk low-necked dress that clung to her 
figure. “My two daughters, Petie and 
Susan, then 8 and 4,” she said, “were 
missing a part of childhood that I had 
known and loved. When I was a kid, 
we played outdoors all the time, we 
climbed trees, and I never walked any- 
where, I always ran. 

"My parents couldn’t do anything 
with me. I wouldn’t stay put. But then, 
I’ve always said the child who breaks 
out of his playpen is the most likely 
to succeed,” she continued, glancing 
around her lavish office with the fresh 
batch of clippings mentioning her name 
piled high on her mammoth desk. As 
her eyes fell on the combination bar 
and lunch counter, she wandered over 
to it and made herself and guest a drink. 
“People think you shouldn’t drink if 
you want to be a good example of fit- 
ness,” she said, tossing her cropped 
head of curls. “I say, the main reason 
for having a good body is to get the 
most out of life — and that means hav- 
ing fun, and it may mean having a 
drink now and then. 

"To get back to my childhood,” she 
resumed. “You know, my family is 
supposed to be descended from Davy 
Crockett. Do you think I look like an 
Indian? Well, anyway, I acted like one 
as a child. Sometimes I would get out 
of bed at night, climb out the window, 
walk across a six-inch ledge on the roof, 
slide down a tree and go visiting. But 
my daughters weren’t doing anything 
like that. So I asked them to bring five 
friends each to Scout House. I got 
them to run and jump and do all the 
things any child will naturally do if 
given a chance, but the disturbing fact 
was that some of the children just 


couldn’t run. They shuffled, and that 
seemed to be all they could do. 

“I discussed this one day with Dr. 
Kraus [Dr. Hans Kraus, of the Insti- 
tute of Physical Medicine and Rehabil- 
itation at the NYU-Bellevue Medical 
Center] as we rested on a ledge we were 
climbing thousands of feet up in the 
mountains, and I asked him whether 
there weren’t some tests I could give 
the kids to show their improvement 
over a year. He advised using the 


Kraus-Weber test.” This is a series of 
six tests for minimum muscular fitness 
devised by Dr. Kraus and Dr. Sonja 
Weber and used in the Kraus-Prudden 
study which showed the physical su- 
periority of European to American 
children. Each one is a simple move- 
ment like bending over and touching 
fingers to toes, and sit-ups. 

The following year Bonnie tested 
her little e.xercise class, which by then 
numbered 40, and was dismayed to 
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find that 50% of the new students 
failed to pass the simple test. This was 
the beginninff of her role as Kraus- 
Weber tester of schoolchildren which 
spanned seven years and a half-dozen 
countries and culminated in her being 
summoned, with Dr. Kraus, to the 
White House last summer to discuss 
the muscular superiority of European 
over American children. During all 
those years she was also running her 
expanding exercise school, and after 
she turned professional, every penny 
she spent on the Kraus-Weber testing 
came from the profits of the school. 

TCME'S A-WASTING 

“If you wait for a grant, time goes 
by, and this was— and is— a national 
emergency,’’ Bonnie said. Then, uti- 
lizing a gift for dramatic exaggeration 
that often enrages her critics and com- 
petitors, she added: “I don’t see this 
country lasting 30 years unless we get 
on the ball right away. We can’t be 
equal with Russia in physical fitness 
for the next 20 years. We were once 
the greatest nation, today we’re the 
weakest in the world. We’ve taken the 
physical life out of America. Now 
we’ve got to go right back to the be- 
ginning; we’ve got to exercise. There 
are not enough facilities or time for 
competitive sports to do the job.” 

Some physical educators, annoyed 
by Bonnie’s flamboyance, still claim 
that she is a fanatic who can’t know 
what she's talking about because she 
has no training in the fitness field. Her 
professional background, Bonnie read- 
ily admits, consists of 10 years working 
with Dr. Kraus and 10 years as a pro- 
fessional concert dancer. Many of her 
professional critics have capitulated, 
however, and have made pilgrimages 
to White Plains to observe her meth- 
ods in action. 

Bonnie’s formal education ended 
with graduation in 1933 from the Hor- 
ace Mann High School. But among 
her other qualifications is the fact that 
Bonnie has been a sort of Babe Didrik- 
son. She has participated and excelled 
in almost every sort of physical activ- 
ity imaginable, including breaking 
horses. At the age of 4 she was study- 
ing ballet two and three times a week 
in Mount Vernon, where she lived with 
a younger sister (“She was called pret- 
ty, I was called healthy”) and her par- 
ents. Her father, a busy newspaper ad- 
vertising representative, fondly hoped 
that a vigorous regimen of dancing 
would wear Bonnie out so she would 
refrain from climbing out of the win- 
dow in the middle of the night. It 
continued on next poije 


Speedy, Sure Treatment 
for Athlete's Foot! 

OCTOFEN’ 

Rapid clinical clearing of extremely stubborn 
cases proves OCTOFEN most reliable and quick. 
Under laboratory conditions, kills the fungi 
on 2 minutes contact. Yet non-caustic or irri- 
tating (except in unusual cases of allergic re- 
action). Be safe, get the best — the preparation 
that specialists endorse! OCTOFEN, at your 
drug-store: 4 fiuid-oz., $3. Not cheap, but well 
worth the relief and protection you get ! 



For professional foot care, con- 
sult your chiropodist or podiatrist. 


a Product of 

McKESSON&ROBBINS 


WHO'S ON FIRST? 


You'll ktioif who if you’re 
wide riuuike! Be alert! Don’t 
miss <i play. Take NoDoz 
Awakeners to fight warm 
weather drowsiness or late 
hour fatigue. In minutes, 
NoDoz Awakeuers start 
working to restore your 
ormal alertness. 



No prescripiron needed 



I Deodorizes Your Dog, Too! 

Just touch the button and pss-s-tt! 
There EO pests! No fuss — no muss. 
Takesbul30seconds to spray the 
average dog with PULVEX Aer- 
osol Flea Killer. Fleas, lice, ticks die 
<iuickly! Deodorizes your pet. leavo 
10 greasy film. At drug, pet and department stores. 
Another PUUVEX Pd Care Product from 

COOPKll, Chicogo U, Jlliiiois j 
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BONNIE PRUDDEN 

continued from page 61 

did make for fewer nocturnal sorties. 

When she grew older Bonnie was on 
every team there was, and had a repu- 
tation as a tomboy. 

“When I wanted to find out if I 
liked a boy, I'd climb a tree, and chal- 
lenge him to follow me. If he couldn’t 
make it he was out, as far as I was 
concerned.” Presumably one of them 
made it, because she was married in 
19.S6 to Richard Hirschland. (They 
were divorced two years ago.) 

After her marriage, she took up ski- 
ing and mountaineering and, for a 
starter, climbed the Matterhorn on her 
honeymoon. When she and her hus- 
band settled in Harrison, N.Y., she be- 
came a member of the ski patrol and 
organized what she called the Addle- 
pate Ski Club. “I ran it for 11 years, 
had over 1,000 kids as members and 
never a fracture. We demanded six 
weeks of work on the ground before we 
let them take to the snow. I started the 
first Junior Ski Patrol.” She was given 


BONNIE'S BOOKS 

Is Your Child Really Fit? {Harper, 
$2.50) will be publinf/ed this August. 
Basic Exercises No. 1 waspublishedby 
Institute for Physical Fitness, 1951. 


the Eastern Amateur Ski Association 
safety award which had never before 
been presented to a woman. 

Bonnie had firsthand experience 
with accidents when she was 22 and 
came down Suicide Six near Wood- 
stock, Vermont and smashed her pel- 
vis. “Something like that happens to 
you, but it doesn’t follow that you’ve 
got to quit,” she explained casually. 
Although her injury healed and she 
was able to get around by wearing a 
brace, the pain was so intense that she 
consulted Dr. Kraus. Part of his treat- 
ment for her consisted of exercises, 
which she reasoned could be used pre- 
ventively before an injury as well as 
afterward. “There’s such a connection 
between the almost and the O.K.; I 
turned what I learned there about pa- 
thology to the not-so-pathological of 
the so-called normal.” 

Whatever Bonnie learned and is now 
applying at the institute, it certainly 
seems to work. Only 4% of her stu- 
dents fail the Kraus-Weber test (as 
compared with over 50% failure among 
American schoolchildren). 

“We at the institute know how to 


teach,” Bonnie said of herself and her 
assistants. “Our methods get results in 
fitness, and in pride, on a self-compari- 
son basis. As a matter of fact, it’s the 
institute for a lot of things besides 
physical fitness. One year five women 
in my classes got pregnant, and I said 
just because I’d relaxed and loosened 
them up I wouldn’t take the responsi- 
bility for the results. All five returned 
to be reconditioned and later they 
brought the new babies too, so my roll 
was increased by five. It pays to turn 
out a fine product.” 

The product is turned out in a one- 
time public school, in which Bonnie 
has so far invested IfGOiOOO to $70,000 
of her own money. She converted the 
school into six gymnasiums, locker 
rooms, facilities for a massage room 
and snack bar and her Madison Ave- 
nue-type office (which even includes a 
tilting lounge chair like the one in the 
movie Man in the Gray Flannel Suit). 

To be part of all this, adults pay 
$3.50 an hour (children $2.50) for a 
30-week course which takes place in 
the gyms or, when the weather is nice, 
outdoors on a red, yellow and blue ob- 
stacle course, euphemistically called 
“the physical fitness apparatus” (see 
chart, page 63). 

Bonnie designed this ingenious mus- 
cle mover herself and had it built for 
$3,000. Its excellence was underlined 
by a recent request for one just like it 
from Sargent College, the country’s 
leading women’s physical education 
teacher’s college. Bonnie happily sup- 
plied Sargent— gratis— with detailed 
dimensions and instructions. 

Such a gift seemed entirely appropri- 
ate to Bonnie, a woman more interest- 
ed in spreading her doctrine than in- 
creasing her dollars. It was in line with 
her taking her daughters out of public 
schools “because they weren’t getting 
enough physical education.” 

“My daughters are my two stakes 
in America,” said Bonnie with great 
feeling. “I w'ant them strong and emo- 
tionally stable, to face what comes. 
Anyone without his head on backward 
wants the same things for his kids. But 
w'e can’t just want; we hav'e to act. 
Eventually,” she said, pacing up and 
down vigorously, “I will put an Insti- 
tute for Physical Fitness in every city 
in the country. I’ll help wake up the 
public through my books. I don’t plan 
for today. I plan for five years from 
today. The Chinese plan for five gener- 
ations. If we could do that, we could 
maybe change the w’orld,” she ended. 

No one looking at and listening to 
Bonnie would have doubts that she- 
lf not the rest of us — could. Ce n d 


OVER THE HURDLES 
WITH THE AUTHOR 

1 Cargo nets. Any way I tried to go, it was 
hard climbing. 

2 Balance track. It looked easy, sudden 
hills threw me. The track seemed to be booby- 
trapped. 

3 Hurdles, large. For some reason the hol- 
low ones were harder than the higher, sol- 
id ones. I made a belly-fiopper dive on one 
of them — irhich was obviously the incorrect 
method. 

4- Rope climb. 1 really expected to do better 
than just barely raise myself off the ground 
I had grown to love. 

5 Tires. Running through them like a foot- 
ball player, I felt as if I never would get my 
legs properly back in place once more. 

6 Ramps. Jumping off is like diving into an 
tinfilled swimming pool. I didn't expect ever 
to get nuj teeth apart again. 

7 Weavit. Hanging by my knees, I experi- 
enced a .strange and wonderful sensation look- 
ing at the world from upside down. 

8 Balance ladder. I crawled like a baby, but 
not quite as well. 

9 .Slalom poles. They were slightly dizzy- 
ing when I ran between them, but this is 
recommended exercise for skiers and tennis 
players. 

10 Hurdles, small. Under one and over the 
other is the way, but 1 got stuck going under. 
I attributed this to ine.vperience, but it was 
still very embarrassing. 

1 1 Balance maze. The trick is to balance 
on a plank about six inches wide which, just 
as I got balanced, lurncd at a 90° angle. 
Mostly a psychological problem. 

12 Rappel roof. / tried to pull myself up 
one side and let myself down the other, but I 
left skin on the rope. 

13 Tightrope. The guide ropes are supposed 
to help. My ego gat me out there, but Bonnie 
brought me back. 

14 Parallel bars. 1 clutched a bar in each 
hand and tried to push myself off the grotind. 
My protesHng wrists shook n.s if I had palsy, 
and / was happy to quit. 

15 Climbing wall. Everyone ek-^e climbed 
except me, but their safely depended on the 
rope around my waist, which gouged a groove 
in my middle. 1 knew what the sideshou- lady 
icho is sawed in two must feel like. 
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SPORTS OF THE PRESIDENTS 
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TENNESSEE 

TUREMAN 


Andrew Jackson, owner of gamecocks and rugged 
duelist, was an outstanding horse racer of his day. 
His one regret: he never defeated the mare Maria 


by JOHN DURANT 


W HEN Andrew’ Jackson moved 
into the White House in 1829, he 
brought with him from Tennessee a 
string of race horses and jockeys and a 
reputation as a leading western turf- 
man. The White House stables w'ere 
hardly adequate for his prize Thorough- 
breds, and Jackson spent thousands of 
dollars rebuilding them. 

Horses had been his passion since 
boyhood, and by the time he was 15 he 
was considered a shrewd horse trader. 
Later, as a lawyer in Nashville, tall, 
w’hite-haired Jackson had operated the 
western country’s foremost racing sta- 
ble and stud farm at his home, the 
Hermitage, a baronial mansion and 
plantation. At one time he had 16 
horses in training there and was part 
owner of Clover Bottom, a race track. 

Some of his Thoroughbreds he 
trained himself, demanding of them 
the same relentless determination and 
physical stamina that were his own 
chief characteristics. “He worked a 
horse to the limit of endurance,” the 
late Marquis James said in his Pulitzer 
Prizewinning biography, “but some- 
how implanted in the animal a will to 
win, a circumstance which epitomizes 
the character and elucidates the singu- 
lar attainments of Andrew Jackson.” 

Of the horses Jackson trained, his 
favorite was Truxton, a big Virginia- 
bred bay stallion, sired by Diomed, 
the famous English import whose get 


sired many top American horses (Lex- 
ington was one). The General had 
bought Truxton for $1,170 shortly 
after the stallion’s defeat in 1805 by 
Greyhound, an unbeaten gelding. Con- 
vinced that he could win a return 
match, Jackson vigorously threw him- 
self into training Truxton and raising 
the S5,000 to cover the side bet. 

Interest in the race was so high that 
people were literally betting their 
shirts. Jackson accepted $1,500 wagers 
in wearing apparel, and his friend Pat- 
ton Anderson put up money, his horse 
and 15 horses belonging to other peo- 
ple. Many of the 15 had ladies’ saddles 
on their backs, and Jackson, making a 
fine moral distinction, commented: 
“Now, I would not have done that.” 
But it is likely that the horses of Mrs. 
Jackson and her niece, Rachel Hays, 
were there too. 

Fortunately for Jackson, Truxton 
beat Greyhound handily, and Jack- 
son’s reputation as an outstanding 
turfman was firmly established. 

Truxton won many more races wear- 
ing Jackson’s colors. The greatest was 
against Ploughboy, owned by Captain 
Joseph Erwin of Nashville. The con- 
test between these rival stables grew so 
heated that later a duel was fought to 
settle the matter. 

The horses had been matched once, 
but Erwin had called off the race and 
paid the forfeit. 


When the race did run, a contempo- 
rary account in the Nashrille Impartial 
Review a)id Cumherland Repository an- 
nounced it as follows: “On Thursday 
the 3rd of April next [1806] will be run 
the greatest and most interesting race 
ever run in the Western country be- 
tween Gen. Jackson’s horse truxton, 6 
years old carrying 124 pounds, and 
Capt. Joseph Erwin’s horse plough- 
boy, 8 years old carrying 130 pounds 
.... For the sum of 3,000 dollars.” 

The announcement attracted at 
Clover Bottom “the largest concourse 
of people I ever saw assembled, unless 
in the army,” said Jackson. As was 
then the custom, the match was for 
the best two of three two-mile heals, 
horse against horse, winner take all. 

A RACE AND A DUEL 

Truxton went lame just before the 
race, but Jackson, despite the urging 
of his friends and backers, as usual re- 
fused to give up. The stallions were 
brought to the starting post and got 
off at the tap of a drum. To the sur- 
prise of almost everyone except Jack- 
son, Truxton took the lead, held it 
and won going away. He finished so 
lame it didn’t seem he could go another 
heat. But again the Hermitage stallion 
took command from the start and ran 
away from the other horse, winning 
in three minutes 59 seconds. 

The outcome of the race didn't settle 
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AS PllKSIDKNT, JACKSON OFTKN HANOM'D HORSRS HIMSKI.F 


:n city DRRSS, JACKSON STROI-LS on his hermitaci- farm ac res 


the rivalry, however, as far as Erwin 
and Jackson were concerned. A mis- 
understanding over the terms of the 
forfeit paid by Erwin for postponing 
the race caused so much ill feeling that 
a month after the race was over a duel 
over the affair was fought between 
Jackson and Charles Dickinson, Er- 
win's son-in-law. Jackson allowed Dick- 
inson to fire first, took the bullet in his 
chest without flinching, then calmly 
killed his man. The bullet remained in 
Jackson’s body for the rest of his life. 

Although horse racing took up most 
of Jackson’s leisure time, he was also a 
cockfight aficionado. As a boy of 12, 
he already knew all the esoteric lore of 
the game cock. “How to feed a Cock 
before you him fight Take and give him 
some Pickle Beaf Cut fine. . . wrote 
little Andy in his boarding school note- 
book. (He fought mains while he was 
justice of the Tennessee Supreme 
Court, sometimes in the shadow of the 
courthouse where he had just pre.sided.) 


When Jackson was a boy, said Mar- 
quis James, “few could be.st him in a 
foot-race or jumping match, but he was 
too light to wrestle. T could throw him 
three times out of four,’ a classmate 
said, ‘but he would never stay throwed. 
He was dead game, never gave up.’ ’’ 

Jackson was a hard man to beat, in 
war or in sports. But there was one 
horse he never could defeat, a mare 
named Maria, owned by Jesse Haynie 
of Sumner County, Tennessee. That 
horse cost him a fortune and eternally 
stuck in his craw. The mare came into 
prominence after Truxton’s racing 
days were over, and she beat Truxton’s 
son, Decatur, and every Jackson-owned 
or backed horse sent against her. 

Many of these races took place dur- 
ing the War of 1812 while Jackson was 
fighting the British. During the Natch- 
ez expedition in 1813 Old Hickory 
wrote Colonel William R. Johnson of 
Kentucky to buy and send to the 
Hermitage “the best 4-mile horse in 


Virginia, without regard to price’’ {for 
the purpose of beating Maria). The 
following year, while Jackson was fac- 
ing the British at Mobile, he found 
time to ship home two race horses. 

An order issued by Jackson shortly 
before the Battle of New Orleans in- 
dicates a mind divided between racing 
and war. “I see in the Nauhville Ga- 
zette that Pacolet [the horse Col. 
Johnson had bought for Jackson) has 
beat the noted horse Doublehead,” he 
began in a missive to General John 
Coffee, his lifelong friend, and con- 
cluded, “I have only to add that you 
will hold your brigade in complete 
readiness to march. . . .” 

Pacolet never met Maria. In 1837, 
when he was an old man in retirement 
at the Hermitage, a neighbor asked the 
general if there was anything he had 
ever undertaken that he had failed to 
accomplish. “Nothing that I can re- 
member,” said Old Hickory, “except 
Maria. I could not beat her.” (0 °) 
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19th 

HOLE 


THE READERS TAKE OVER 


TOWARD THE SUMMIT 

Sirs: 

Thanks and kudos for Dorothy Stull’s 
admirably informative and judicious report- 
ing of the President's Annapolis Confer- 
ence on Physical Fitness {SI, July 2). She 
ended her valuable article well by quot- 
ing Dr. Hans Kraus, to whom American 
schoolmen generally owe more than they 
can ever repay, “In this conference . . . 
we’ve reached the first ledge in the climb 
for national fitness.” 

Frederick R.\nd Rogers 

Brooklyn 

MEASUREMENTS AND PROCLAMATIONS 

Sirs: 

Since time immemorial “the younger 
generation” has been the whipping boy of 
certain of its frustrated elders. 

Doubtless when the wheel first came into 
being, woolly-headed ancients proclaimed 
it the ruin of the younger generation which 
no longer would receive the incalculable 
physical and spiritual benefits of carrying 
heavy rocks on their heads. I am sure that 
the first man ever to straddle a horse was 
denounced as a corrupter of youth, whose 
collective leg muscles would surely atrophy 
now that the younger generation need no 
longer walk. We are all familiar with the 
prophecy of “a generation of physical mo- 
rons” .supposedly to be produced by the 
newly developed motorcar. Did not Father 
walk his six miles to school every day as a 
youngster? 

Now we have Dr. Kraus~his, to me, 
inconclusive measurements and his moun- 
taineering double-talk. 

1 say it’s nonsense. I have never seen a 
normally healthy youngster who was not 
rarin’ to exercise, wth bat and ball if he 
could, with stick and stone if nothing else 
was available. This is a.s true of boys as it is 
of girls. Any parent knows that children 
are just naturally eager to blow ofT steam 
any way they can. The “younger genera- 
tion” is as fit or fitter than we ever were. 
If you don’t believe me, take a look at your 
own Olympic gallery (SI, July 9). 

Cynthia Bergman 

Dallas 


IMPORTANT BUSINESS 

Sirs: 

A physically fit nation is important; I 
am glad that important government lead- 
ers are beginning to take an interest. . . . 

Mrs. Rohert M. Grayl.age 

Ontario 

KEEP THE GOVERNMENT OUT OF IT 

Sirs: 

Sports Ii-lustr.ated’.s articles, Mtfiton 
Campers and First Blow for Fitness, struck 
me as terribly contradictory. The program 
for physical fitness under government tute- 
lage sounds awfully similar to Hitler’s and 
Mussolini’s youth programs. Let there be 
no compulsory business. As Sports Illus- 
trated pointed out, “physical fitne.ss” i.s 
a very relative affair, Physical checkups on 
the President and his subsequent illne.ss 
show how arbitrary is human judgment. 

E. C. Smith 

Drexe! Hill, Pa. 

TIIISK 

Sirs: 

Huzzahs for Robert Creamer’s idea: the 
all-opponents-team method of selecting 
ba.sebal]’s All-Star teams (SI, July 9). Not 
only does Sports Illustrated think, it 
stimulates. However, Ted Williams is not a 
slow, erratic fielder. 

Curt Chrispield 

New York 

LAUGHTER IN CINCINNATI 

Sirs; 

I want to enter my vehement protest 
agalmst the voting system that has placed 
five members of the Cincinnati team on the 
National League All-Star team. The play- 
ers are all good enough, but it is unthinka- 
ble that five of eight starters should come 
from one team. I can name other players 
who are at least as good if not better. 

Cincinnati fans must be laughing up 
their sleeves at how they caught the rest 
of the big league cities napping. Some of 
us, however, are not specifically Cincinnati 
fan.s, and perhaps it is not unnatural that 
we feel completely cheated by this travesty 
of an All-Star poll. 


MR. CAPER. 



The fault lies not with the Cincinnatians, 
who were only more clever and diligent 
than the fans of other cities, but with the 
Commissioner’s office which first gives its 
ble.ssing to this voting system and then al- 
lows the miscarriage in the voting to stand. 

For me, the 1956 All-Star Game will not 
start until after the third inning when, I 
hope, Walt Alston puts on the field a repre- 
sentative National League team. 

Alan L. Clem 

Wa.shington, D.C. 

TAKE IT AWAY 

Sirs: 

We agree that the All-Star Game should 
be taken away from the fans. Certainly, 
some Cincinnati Reds should be on the 
team in '56, but we hardly think Roy Mc- 
Millan outplays Ernie Banks. Ernie is the 
best shortstop to play in the majors since 
Honus Wagner. 

J. B. Donnellon 

Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

BLACK FRIDAY 

Sirs: 

Is the game being played in Cincinnati? 
Or were only Cincinnatians’ votes counted? 

No repeaters from last year? Roy McMil- 
lan over Ernie Banks? No Musial or Snider? 

The day the .selections were announced 
was Black Friday in baseball. 

Bruce M. Stephen 

Park Ridge, III. 

A TOOT FROM CINCINNATI 

Sira; 

None of the five Cincinnati Redlegs who 
were voted as starting players for the Na- 
tional League team are shown on the July 9 
cover. And yet two National League play- 
ers, Ernie Banks and Duke Snider, are 
featured. Aren’t you guilty of presump- 
tion? Haven’t you been guessing on the 
choice of the fans? Back here in Cincin- 
nati we have become inured to being over- 
looked by the erudite sportswrilers in the 
Gotham area, but occasionally we sound 
our own horn. 

Howard J. Brindley 

Cincinnati 


.by AJAY 



OAioy 
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THE CASE FOR THE STATE DEPARTMENT ATHLETE 


Sirs: 

Mr. Avery Brunclai'e, president of the 
International Olympic Committee, in dis- 
cussinK abuses in amateur .sports i.s quoted 
as saying (SI, Feb. 6) : “The State Depart- 
ment sponsors tours of our athletes to 
other countries. This sounds all right, on 
the surface. But what is it if it isn’t using 
an\ateur athletes for political purposes?” 

Mr. Brundage asks a question; he de- 
serves an answer. So do the .American peo- 
ple and our foreign friends in other lands 
who have played hosts to our great ath- 
letes while on goodwill tours abroad. 

The American public, through Congre.s.s, 
gave the State Department a mandate: to 
conduct an educational exchange program 
with the free countries of the world so that 
we may all come to know each other belter. 
Within this program we exchange teachers, 
students, scholars and national leaders. In 
presenting abroad the various facets of our 
country's life we have elected not to ex- 
clude the sports area, for to do so would re- 
sult in a distorted picture of our country, 
where .sports are so much a part of our way 
of life. It is within the framework of this 
exchange program that outstanding .Ameri- 
can athletes have gone to other countries. 

We believe that if we send abroad great 
men like Robert Frost, William Faulkner, 
Chief Justice Warren and many others 
from various walks of American life, great 
sportsmen like Bob Mathias, Je.sse Owens 
and Sammy !>ee should go too, to present 
a balanced picture ol the American scene. 

The promotion of the Olympic ideal- 
mutual respect and understanding among 
nations is a big task. In working toward 
that goal, the International Olympic Com- 
mittee can well stand some support from 
all Americans and from the governments 
and cilizen-s of other lands. 

American athletes on tours abroad have 
won immeasurable respect and abundant 
good will for the United States. Every- 
where they have gone they have been wel- 
comed by crowds of upward to 50,000 peo- 
ple at airports, stadia, market place.s and 
school ground.s. They literally had to inch 
their way through throngs of admiring fans. 
Bob Considine. I.N.S. correspondent, in a 
column referring to Bob Richards’ visit to 
the Orient, quoted the following from an 
observer in India: 

“Bob’s been doing a split week in India. 
He’s the greatest thing that has hit Cal- 
cutta since they cleaned out the Black 
Hole. He’s been traveling aroun<l places 
like Mysore and Bombay, Foona and .Mad- 
ras, pole vaulting and — more than just in- 
cidentally- making friends in a country 
where America could u.se a few. For the 
next week there wa.sn’t a ncw.spaper in In- 
dia I picked up that didn’t give Richards 
more space than Red China.” 

The chief editor of the West German 
Morgenpost expres-sed the feeling of Ger- 
many when he referred to the visit of the 
University of Pennsylvania’s rowing crew 
as "memorable” and “as a type of solid 
German-American relations which really 
had impact and genuinely promoted friend- 
ship and better understanding.” 

Monjunhladid, an Icelandic newspaper, 
said of our soccer team, “They displayed 
the best in fair play and sportsmanship 


ever shown by a visiting .soccer team.” 

Ti'P- ^eir York Timen in February carried 
a glowing account of Sam Fox’s activities in 
Turkey; “The erstwhile gridiron star is the 
next thing to a national hero in the moun- 
tainous land of 23 million Moslems that 
straddles parts of Europe and Asia.” The 
Tme-'-’ quoted the Governor of Istanbul as 
saying to Sam: “You have brought Turkey 
and America closer together.” When Fox 
planned to return to the United Stales, 
Turkish children signed petitions, govern- 
ment leaders and newspaper editors raised 
their voices, all imploring him to stay. 

An Engli.shman writing in the Ceylon 
Times said, "If the U.S.A. could only export 
a few more men like Bol) Richards it would 
do itself and the world at large far more 
good than it will ever do with all its eco- 
nomic and military aid.” All Americans 
may be justly proud of Richards’ speeches 



MATHIAS AND PAKISTANI HOPEFUL 


throughout the Orient. Typical of hi.s re- 
marks in India: “Peace that has been the 
dream of Mahatma Gandhi, peace that had 
been the dream of Christ can very well be 
fostered through participation in sports, 
and I hope my presence here with you \rill 
in some small measure help us attain the 
peace on earth all good people yearn for.” 

Jesse Owens supported the Olympic ideal 
everywhere he traveled, with statement.s 
such as this: “It is the participating that 
really counts; through this we come to 
know each other. This is more important 
than the winning, because years later the 
medals and trophies are tarnished, but the 
time come.s when you ask yourself, what 
kind of man am I, what have I made of 
myself? Participating in sports can pro\dde 
you, when the time come.s to answer that 
question, with an an.swer of which you can 
be proud.” Jesse Owens "sports clubs” have 
sprung up throughout Malaya in such di.s- 
Lant cities as Balu Pahal, Ipoh and Penang, 
places which Jesse \dsited and where he did 
his level best to help sports leaders in their 
efforts to provide wholesome activities for 
their young people. 

An episode worthy of note here concerns 
•Jesse Owens in Bombay. .A commercial 
company offered him over $1,000 to endorse 
it.s product. Jesse accepted, on the condi- 
tion that the money would be turned over 


to the Bombay Athletic Union to buy 
equipment for the youngsters of Bombay. 
This spontaneous, typically American ges- 
ture endeared Jes.se Owens and his country 
to countles-s numbers of Indians. Similarly, 
when Mai Whitfield took off his track 
shoes, gave them to a star African athlete, 
then proceeded to run in his bare feet, 
he dramatically demonstrated the “good 
heart” of .America, and, more, by running 
in his bare feel he showed in an eloquent 
fashion that greatness is attained not 
through mystical aids (such as “nailed” 
track shoes) but by self-discipline. With 
this one gesture he demonstrated the point 
that men have it within them.selvcs to bet- 
ter their lot. 

Incidents such as the foregoing occurred 
again and again throughout the good-will 
tours of our athletes, providing for those 
of us intere.sted in the success of this pro- 
gram abundant evidence that genuine good 
will was generated, that our athletes were 
truly welcomed and that unquestionably 
our country has athletes of whom our peo- 
ple can be justly proud. 

All our athletes have gone abroad at the 
invitations of the countries they visited. 
Prime ministers, heads of governments, uni- 
versity students, school children, and mil- 
lions of citiKens of other lands have paid 
great tribute to our sportsmen and have 
expressed in glowing terms their apprecia- 
tion for our athletes’ visits. Of importance 
is the fact that the Department of Stale 
has not sent a single amateur on a trip 
abroad without first working in close coop- 
eration with the AAU or other governing 
body in order to in.sure that there would 
be no doubt about preserving the amateur 
standing of the athlete and to insure that 
his trip was arranged in accordance with 
the coile of international amateur athletics. 

Athletes of other nations have visited 
our shores upon invitation of the Amateur 
Athletic Union, universities and sports 
clubs. Most of them have won respect and 
admiration for their countries while here. 

If our athletes have won for our nation 
abundant good will abroad, would any 
American citizen want it otherwise? 

We hope that in the years ahead our 
friends in other lands will continue to clam- 
or for our Sammy Lees, our Harrison Dil- 
lards and our Bob Mathiases. It would be 
terribly ironic, however, if we had to dis- 
continue the program bccau.se the abun- 
dant good will generated led to mistrust of 
our molive.s. 

That our athletes liave handled them- 
selves commendably and have won admira- 
tion for the United States naturally plea.ses 
us, both as diplomats and as American citi- 
zens. But these sports ventures are not 
prompted by political motivation but rath- 
er by a sincere desire to enhance under- 
.slanding in the world. Certainly on this 
earth today where there is so much misun- 
derstanding and ill will among nations 
there is Justification for a program that 
endeavors to help people separated by 
mountains, oceans, and different cultures 
— to know each other better, 

H.\itoi,D E. Howland 
International Educational Exchange 
Service, Department of Slate 
Washington, D.C. 
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PAT ON THE BACK 


DEANE BEMAN 

At 18, this Bethesda, Md. high school boy is 
a veteran of the last two National Opens. 
Each time, in order to qualify, he had to 
outshoot a crowded field of experienced pros 
and amateurs in his area. So far, Deane has 
trailed in the Open itself, but among the 
titles he has collected are the Metropolitan 
Washington Schoolboy championship and 
the South Florida Amateur, both of which 
he has won twice. He will enter Maryland 
Univensity on a golf scholarship this fall. 


NCAA CHAMPIONS 

New to intercollegiate athletics (which it 
took up in 1947), the University of Houston 
now owns its first NCAA championship tro- 
phy, held by the four golfers who won it 
the other day on the 7,100-yard Ohio State 
course. Prom left are Rex Baxter (a Masters 
and U.S. Open veteran), -Jim Hiskey, Dick 
Parvino, Frank Wharton. Baxter, a 20-year- 
old from Amarillo, also won medalist honors 
with a 4-under-par 140 for the 36 holes. Pur- 
due and North Texas State tied for second. 




What? Gin ’n Nothing ? 



Yes, when it’s Fleischmann’s . the gin so smooth you’ll like it straight! 



And gin that smooth makes perfect mixed drinks every time! 


FLEISCHMANN'S GIN • 90 PROOF • DISTILLED FROM AMERICAN GRAI 


• THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, 


I. Y. C. 





from 
crushing. 
No tobacco 

pocket. 


huffing and puffing. This filter works good and 
draws easy. The FHp-Top Box keeps every cigarette 
in good shape. You’d expect it to cost more, but it doesn’t. 

LAR 

PRICE (MADE IN RICHMOND, VIRGINIA, FROM A NEW MARLBORO RECIPE) 


